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Silence the War Drums! 


War hysteria is growing! In the press, on the radio, in the halls of our Congress influential figures 
are beating the war drums. 


The ominous sounds echo from our foreign policy. Aid to the long suffering people of Europe is now 
openly debated as a military matter, geared to the idea of war against the USSR. The humanitarian 
and economic aspects have receded far into the background. 


And all this is glibly “excused” on the pretext of preparations against “attack” from the Soviet Union! 


Only YOU can silence the dangerous war drums. Foremost in this most urgent task of the day is 
to understand the country that is daily being maligned and slandered, and to combat the vicious 
propaganda that depicts our wartime friend as a menace greater than the enemy we defeated together. 


We help you to do this by publishing the truth about the Soviet Union, exposing the lies, and pointing 
the way to a peaceful and secure world through American-Soviet understanding and cooperation. 


Pa” a oe ae a ee a a ee ae ee ee a 





ee ! But we cannot do this without your help. Our fi- 
nancial situation is desperate. We continue to 
need your help. Many of you have been extremely 
generous, and we are deeply grateful, but we 
must appeal to you further. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Here is my contribution of $ (in [1] check 
. [J money order [] currency) to help you to continue to inform 
the public about the USSR and to help silence the war drums. 


q 

PRIN a iE eg Sal Nt he ’ . . 
Won't you please send us your contribution at : 

I scsi civnnsccrasioten once. Ask your friends to help. This is a first step 
a | in silencing the war drums. 
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SCHUMAN ARTICLE “OUTSTANDING” 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

The article, “The Devil and Jimmy Byrnes” 
by Frederick L. Schuman, which appeared re- 
cently in Soviet Russia Today, has come to my 
attention as an outstanding piece of informa- 
tive writing, one which has caused considerable 
comments of a favorable nature among a 
number of my friends. 

L. K. Northwood. 
Detroit 

This article is now available in attractive 

pamphlet form for only five cents—Ed. 


ARE AMERICANS GULLIBLE? 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

It has not always been easy to send money 
but I have been glad to make the sacrifice as 
I know that Soviet Russia Today is most im- 
portant in helping to combat the evil influences 
throughout the world, led by Winston Churchill, 
endeavoring to stir up a world war against the 
great Soviet Union. England itself has twice 
repudiated him, yet we here in the United 
States accept his basic falsehoods as the truth. 

Are we Americans gullible? So few yeuss 
have passed since the fighting war ended. The 
world knows the glorious record of the Soviets 
and how they saved us from Nazism and 
Fascism. Their magnificent stand at Stalingrad 
and everywhere else on the field of battle. How 
breathlessly we followed as the line of battle 
swayed back and forth, the Germans never be- 
ing able to break through, the Russians pushing 
them back and back and back, until they reached 
Berlin! Have the people actually forgotten, I 
wonder? Is that war propaganda the work of 
the few or the many? 

A Reader. 


Newport, Oregon 


MIDDLETON'S “RUSSIA” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

American correspondents abroad, even when 
they do not deliberately or maliciously mis- 
represent Soviet Russia, seem bent on demon- 
strating how mot to write about that great, 
progressive country. Drew Middleton has joined 
the latter tribe. In a series of long, repetitive 
articles in the New York Times he betrays his 
own limitations and prejudices. 

Ivan and his wife, Gita, .we are told live 
in one small and shabby room, share a kitchen 
with four other persons, do not eat as much 
as they need or want, suffer from boredom, 
lead a drab and narrow existence. Occasionally 
they go to’ the opera or a concert, but the 
seats they can afford to buy are quite poor. 

Middleton did not pause to ask himself what 
sort of existence America’s John and his wife, 
Jane, lead today in New York or Chicago. 
What about their housing problem, their diet, 
their use of leisure? If they go to the Metro- 
politan, what seats do they command? How 
often can they give themselves that luxury? 
How many concerts can they hear at Carnegie 
Hall prices? And if they are better off than 
Ivan and Gita, isn’t this somehow related to 
the fact that the late war did not destroy any 
of our fields or orchards, any of our factories 
and mills, any of our houses and places of 
amusement? 

No, Middleton did not happen to think of 
that contrast. Or any of the others that struck 
him, or somehow failed to strike him. He 
forgot other “trifles”—Russia’s workers’ clubs, 
movies, sports, lectures, parks, trade union mect- 





ings, cafes and restaurants. And finally, the 
housing conditions he describes do not exist in 
the villages and small towns and cities. 

Middleton could not refrain from denounc- 
ing “slave labor’ in Russia, although he knows 
nothing about it since he speaks only of 
estimates. There are, he says, about ten or 
twenty million slave-laborers. Whose estimates 
are these? We are not informed. 

Our plutocratic syndicates pay well for the 
sort of stuff and balderdash exemplified by Mid- 
dleton’s pieces in the New York Times. The 
“free press” is doing wonderful work in mis- 
educating and poisoning its more gullible 
readers! 

Victor S. Yarros. 
La Jolla, Calif. 


ANXIOUS TO KEEP AWARE 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Since I have been in the United States, I have 
followed with the greatest interest the work 
done by Soviet Russia Today in the field of 
international cooperation and understanding. As 
a European student in this country, I have seen 
painfully the rise of friction between the two 
biggest powers in the world. 

I know that lack of knowledge is the primary 
cause of many heresies and stupidities. I am 
anxious to keep aware of what happens in the 
USSR. As such I am glad to subscribe. 

Francois d’Heurle. 
Houghton, Mich. 


KOREAN ARTICLE “WONDERFUL” 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


It is impossible to say what we enjoy most 
in SRT. From the Review and Comment on 
through the magazine, each article is splendid 
and informative. We have especially enjoyed 
Anna Louise Strong’s articles on Korea. The 
Cincinnati University library has SRT and I 
wish every student could read those articles and 
understand how and why North Korea has 
progressed so rapidly. It is really a wonderful 


story. 
Mrs. Aline Landell. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW SUBSCRIBER 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I have been getting your magazine at the 
local library. At first, I took it out of curiosity, 
but I am now subscribing for I see now that 
you must put your message across or the 
American people are going to be propagandized 
into the “war that will end all wars” because 
there won't be any left to make war. 

Ellen Ligenberg. 
Canova, South Dakota 


FROM A GOLD STAR MOTHER 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I always welcome your magazine because in 
it I feel that I can get the facts not distorted 
and recolored by a political organ. . . . I have 
kept a clear vision of Russian attempts to lib- 
erate itself from bigotry, and have myself writ- 
ten a plea for understanding with Russia for 
the “Masonic Bulletin.” 

I am a Blue Star mother from World War I 
and a Gold Star mother from the last war, so 
you can understand why I am so keenly in- 
terested in American-Soviet relations and in 
peace. 

Rose Pentrose. 


Seattle, Washington 











Act Now for Peace! 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S message to the joint session 

of Congress on March 17, calling for a war-footing 
for America, was made at the moment of going to 
press, so only a few words of comment are possible. 

The President's unjustified attack on the Soviet 
Union, accusing our wartime ally and United Nations 
partner of obstructing and preventing efforts to make 
the peace, of having “destroyed the independence 
and democratic character of a whole series of nations 
in eastern and central Europe” and of a “clear design 
to extend this ruthless course to the remaining free 
nations of Europe,” is unprecedented in the annals of 
diplomatic relations among nations at peace. 

President Truman called for American support of 
the fifty-year military pact of the five European nations. 
He declared the Administration's intention of supple- 
menting economic aid to Europe with military aid, 
without which he said the ERP could not be effective. 

On this basis he recommended the immediate enact- 
ment by Congress of the European Recovery Program 
and of Universal Military Training and the reenact- 
ment of Selective Service. 

Paying lip-service to the United Nations, which 
American policy has been by-passing throughout the 
world, the President proclaimed America’s intention 
of acting outside the world organization. 

It should be noted that the President's call for a 
peacetime draft came only a day after the announce- 
ment in the Soviet Union that demobilization had been 
completed and their army reduced to only 21- and 
22-year-old classifications. 

Americans will not be stampeded into war. Neither 
our country nor any country in the world is menaced 
by the Soviet Union, which has never ceased to give 
evidence of its loathing for war and its determination 
to keep the peace. While the President stopped short 
of actually proclaiming a national emergency, his 
words have the effect of creating one. For there is 
indeed an emergency now. In this grave moment all 
the forces of peace in our country must be mobilized 
to resist the moves toward war. Wire the President, 
your Senators and Congressmen, of your opposition 
to this program, join forces with other peace-loving 
citizens, demand an end to the War-with-Russia Drive 
and a return to a course of peace. 


The War Hysteria Mounts 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA HAVE BEEN MADE THE PRETEXT 
for a new assault on public opinion by press and radio 
and our public officials to justify and intensify the dangerous 
anti-Soviet course which our country is pursuing. Grave as is 
the situation, the American people can yet stop the headlong 
drive toward a new global war if they will refuse to be stam- 
peded by these succeeding waves of hysteria. 

The last few weeks have seen an intensification of war talk 
on the highest levels. On March 10, Mark Sullivan noted in 
the Herald Tribune that the Marshall Plan had evolved from 
economic to military aid, with ERP becoming wholly a plan 
“for resisting the advance of Russia and Communism into 
Western Europe,” and “consideration of the use of force to 
check Russian Communism centering completely upon Italy.” 
On March 1o, the Alsops declared in the same paper, “The 
military phase of the Soviet-Western conflict has clearly be- 
gun.” An increasing number of members of Congress are 
talking in terms of the “inevitability of war,” and statements 
have been made on the floor of the Senate that all but called 
for a declaration of war against the USSR. Former Secretary 
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of State Byrnes has called for immediate action if Russia 
“threatens the independence of Greece, Turkey, France or 
Italy.” There is more talk of dropping atom bombs on the 
USSR. Former Major General Claire Chennault told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that air bases in Western 
China were superior to those of North America for bombing 
industrialized areas of Russia in the Urals. The war, navy and 
air departments have met to plan their roles in future wars. 

While America was not officially present at the Brussels 
conference, the Administration gave initiative and leadership 
to the parley out of which has come a fifty-year treaty bind- 
ing Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg in a political, economic and military union of Western 
Europe intended, according to an AP dispatch (New York 
Sun, March 12) “to check the march of Communism.” This 
military pact is clearly in violation of the UN charter. In 
violation of the Potsdam program, the United States suggested 
a meeting in London of representatives of France, Great 
Britain and the United States to discuss the German prob- 
lem and consolidate politically and economically their occu- 
pation zones in Germany. In their March 6 communique, the 
three nations stated that they had agreed to “the establishment 
of an international control of the Ruhr on which Germany 
would be represented,” but without the participation of the 
Soviet Union, thus tearing up the last shreds of the Potsdam 
agreement. France, which previously held out, was brought 
into line by economic pressure. The Soviet Union made a 
formal protest against this American-engineered plan to split 
Europe into two camps, build up the military potential of 
the Ruhr, and “turn Western Europe into a strategic base for 
American imperialism in Europe with the purpose of aggres- 
sion” against the Soviet Union. 

While we pursue these warlike plans outside of the United 
Nations, within the United Nations America, under pressure 
of the oil interests, has followed a course of delaying the 
implementation of the Palestine policy adopted with Soviet 
and American support, while Soviet delegates have pressed 
for carrying out the partition plan. 


Voices of Sanity 


N A MOVING ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, DEMOCRATIC 

Senator Glen H. Taylor of Idaho announced that he was 
throwing in his lot with Henry A. Wallace, thus making him- 
self available as Vice Presidential Candidate of the new party. 
In his announcement, Senator Taylor stated his conviction 
that “Wallace is the only leader capable of ending the cold 
war and establishing even the beginnings of international 
good-will,” adding that Wallace has “the confidence of peo- 
ples everywhere.” 

On February 24, Mr. Wallace testified before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on the European Recovery 
Program, which he characterized as follows: 


ERP will not fight hunger but perpetuate it. ERP will not pro- 
mote recovery but indefinitely postpone it. ERP sets European living 
standards below pre-war standards, while it seeks to revive Ger- 
many as the great industrial center of a European military bloc, 
and would restore the power of European monopolists and land- 
owners over the people of Europe. ERP would open Western Europe 
to the control of Wall Street. It sidesteps and will destroy the 
United Nations. It would increase, not diminish, international fric- 
tion. And because it does all these things, the ERP does a pro- 
found disservice to the hopes and needs of the American people. . . 
It is a plan which would foist a war economy upon the nation, 


regiment the people, and take the nation down the road to World 
War III. 


Mr. Wallace then outlined his own alternative to ERP. 
His plan was incorporated in the “Peace and Reconstruction 
Act of 1948” introduced into the Senate by Senator Taylor 
on March 8. The bill called for the organization by the UN 
of a European Reconstruction and Economic Development 
Administration patterned after UNRRA, which is to make 
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loans and grants to European countries for reconstruction, 
rehabilitation and economic development, with special em- 
phasis on the economic development of industrially backward 
countries, priority to be given to those countries which suf- 
fered most heavily from fascist aggression. All allocations are 
to be based on this consideration and that of need, without 
any economic or political conditions attached, and without 
regard to the form of the economic, social and political insti- 
tutions of recipient countries. It authorizes an appropriation 
of $5,000,000,000 for the first year, to be turned over to the 
UN, and equal sums for each of four succeeding years. It 
further authorizes $500,000,000 for interim aid until the Ad- 
ministration is established, to be granted by the President to 
European countries on the same basis indicated above. The 
bill also prohibits the peacetime sale or financing by the 
United States of arms to any other nation except on the 
direction of the Security Council and cancels all previous 
appropriations for this purpose. It calls for US support in the 
UN of drastic armament cuts for all nations. 

The bill embodies the essence of the Wallace-Taylor foreign 
policy. While it was only able to muster three votes in the 
Senate, its aims will undoubtedly receive the support of mil- 
lions of the American people during the coming campaign. 





Panyushkin Urges Peaceful Relations 


N SHARP CONTRAST TO THE INCREASINGLY WARLIKE STATE- 
ments by American leaders, many Soviet spokesmen have 
recently emphasized their desire for peace. 

In an interview with the Associated Press soon after his 
arrival in this country, the new Soviet Ambassador, Alexander 
Panyushkin, spoke of the desirability of improving relations 
between the USA and the USSR, expressing the opinion that 
the people of both countries are equally interested in their 
improvement. He stressed the fact that the difference of sys- 
tems “is not an obstacle to the improvement and development 
of political, economic and cultural relations between the two 
countries.” 

To a question on trade prospects, Ambassador Panyushkin 
replied that the “Soviet Union has never refused the develop- 
ment of trade with the United States under conditions of 
normal business practice. It is a known fact that in the USA 
also there are certain circles desiring to develop and 
| strengthen trade relations with the Soviet Union.” He re- 
‘ ferred to the discriminatory measures now being applied to 
‘| American trade with the USSR as hampering trade relations. 
" Asked how the United States could best help the Soviet 
Union rebuild war devastated areas, he said the best means 
would be through normal trade relations and the fulfillment 
of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements on reparations. 


wo Na 


‘ Ambassador Panyushkin made his first public appearance 
in New York at the opening of “Thirty Years of the USSR,” 
the first extensive exhibition of the USSR in this country 

o- since World War II. The exhibit will remain on view through 
ns March and April at the New York Museum of Science and 
“a Industry, RCA Building, Rockefeller Center. Thousands of 
d- people are thronging to see its factual portrayal of the in- 
pe dustrial, agricultural and cultural achievements of the Soviet 
he people during the last three decades. A special section shows 
<i the items exported from the USSR to the United States, in-- 
es cluding ores and minerals, furs, rugs, linens, food products, 
on, and handicraft work. 

rid : 

The Events in Czechoslovakia 
ik HE EVENTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE TRAGIC SUICIDE OF 


Jan Masaryk formed the background for a statement by 
President Truman that his confidence in world peace had 
been shaken. Openly identifying the Marshall Plan as an 
extension of the Truman Doctrine, he announced that over-all 
American policy now meant opposition to Communists in 
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government everywhere in the world. Referring specifically 
to China, he thus completely repudiated previous American 
policy. His statement could mean only the extension of his 
doctrine of direct intervention in internal affairs, to all 
nations in the world. It turned into a mockery America’s 
professed concern for free elections freely expressing the will 
of the peoples concerned. The previous day, Secretary of 
State Marshall had fired the very passions he deplored by 
his description of the state of affairs in Czechoslovakia as a 
“reign of terror.” 

To evaluate the situation honestly, it is enough to compare 
Greece with Czechoslovakia. At this writing, the Truman 
Doctrine has been in operation in Greece for just one year, 
and America must take full responsibility for what is happen- 
ing there. In Greece, as we show below, there is indeed a 
reign of terror, upheld by American dollars and arms. Let us 
look behind the curtain of hysteria that has been created to 
obscure the situation in Czechoslovakia and try to arrive at 
an appraisal of what has actually taken place. 

The press and our government leaders have taken up the 
cry of “Kremlin-engineered plot,” “Red coup d’etat,” “New 
Munich,” “Soviet totalitarian regime installed,’ “Czechoslo- 
vakia yields to Red Army Threat,” and so on. 

A great deal has been said about events in Czechoslovakia 
having been engineered by the Soviet Union, but nothing at 
all about American pressure. The way in which America 
exerts its pressure is on the record not only from the events 
in Greece, but in France, where America was directly re- 
sponsible for the elimination of the large French Communist 
Party from the government; in Italy, where the same thing 
occurred and where we are today openly exerting our pres- 
sure by the threat of withholding our aid if we don’t like the 
results of the coming elections, and in fact in all the Marshall 
Plan countries (see our February issue) as well as in China 
and many other places. 

Former Secretary of State James Byrnes records in his book 
Speaking Frankly (p. 143-4) that when at the Paris Peace 
Conference he saw two of the Czechoslovakian delegates ap- 
plaud Vyshinsky’s criticism of American dollar diplomacy, 
he immediately cabled. instructions to the State Department 
to stop extension of a $50,000,000 credit that had been prom- 
ised Czechoslovakia. Later events have proved that there were 
in Czechoslovakia some elements who bent willing ears to 
the conditions proposed by America under which financial 
aid would be extended. 

According to the press, Valerian Zorin, who arrived in 
Czechoslovakia on February 19, was sent by Moscow to en- 
gineer the supposed “coup.” Much was said about the fact 
that he had recently been appointed Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter, but nothing of the fact that he had until recently been 
the Soviet Ambassador to Prague, which made it quite logical 
for him to be sent there to supervise the deliveries of grain 
shipped by the Soviet Union. And not a word about the sig- 
nificance of the return to Prague on the very same day of 
American Ambassador Laurence Steinhardt after receiving 
instructions from Washington. At a press conference after 
his arrival Mr. Steinhardt declared that he hoped Czechoslo- 


‘ vakia would still participate in the Marshall Plan. America’s 


terms for participation (elimination of Communists from the 
government and repudiation of friendly ties with the Soviet 
Union) are well known. A correspondent in Prague reports 
that Steinhardt promised a $20,000,000 loan that had been 
sought, if the nationalization process were halted. No doubt 
he also outlined the conditions under which Czechoslovakia 
could hope for a favorable answer to its application for a 
$375,000,000 loan from the International Bank. 

The sequence of events is interesting. It was the day fol- 
lowing the arrival of Steinhardt and Zorin, February 20, that 
the twelve ministers, representatives of the National Socialist, 
the People’s (Catholic) and Slovak Democratic Parties re- 
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signed from the cabinet of the National Front Government. 
This was what precipitated the crisis. But it should be borne 
in mind that what happened was something quite else than 
these gentlemen had in mind. They expected by their action 
to make it impossible for the Communists to re-form a coali- 
tion cabinet and thus to force the Communists out of the 
government. These ministers had for months past been trying 
to sabotage the program of the government which calls for 
adoption of a new democratic Constitution; the establishment 
of universal social insurance; agrarian reform and more ex- 
tensive nationalization of industry and commerce. It is hardly 
likely that these men were under the influence of Mr. Zorin. 
Their policies and actions would seem to ‘be much closer to 
those America is avowedly everywhere supporting. 

We are informed by our Prague correspondent of another 
event, unrecorded in the American press, which rounds out 
this picture. Just before the resignations, according to a report 
in the Prague Rude Pravo, a secret meeting was held by 
certain National Socialist and Social Democratic leaders, to 
plan a merger through which they hoped to break up the 
government coalition, since these two parties, together with 
the Catholics, could muster a majority of the votes and 
squeeze out the Communists. 

On February 21, President Benes told a workers’ delega- 
tion, which urged him to permit Premier Gottwald to form 
a new cabinet, that his first duty was to try to persuade these 
men to remain in the government. He declared: 


I heard there was an attempt to force the Communists to re- 
sign... . For me a government without Communists does not ex- 
ist. Further the future government will not be without Mr. Gott- 
wald. He is the leader of the strongest party. Even if a new 
government be named, it will be headed by Mr. Gottwald. 


On the same day Premier Gottwald told a mass rally in 
Prague that the splitting tactics of the resigned ministers 
made it impossible to continue to work with them. Declaring 
that they must be replaced by people loyal to the National 
Front who would carry through the agreed-upon program of 
the government and free and democratic elections provided 
by law, he said: 

We have before us the all-important task of solving in the quick- 
est way possible and in the interest of the people and the Republic 
the present government crisis. We wish to solve this crisis in a con- 
stitutional democratic and parliamentary way, on the basis of our 


wide national front in which all elements of the toilers of the city 
and of the country are represented. 


Immense popular demonstrations backed up Premier Gott- 
wald. Trade unions and farmers’ organizations gave him 
overwhelming support. As a precautionary measure “action 
committees” were formed to keep order throughout the coun- 
try, in which the Social Democrats and other groups joined. 
Despite the wavering attitude of some of their leaders who 
considered joining with the resigned ministers, the Social 
Democrats voted not to resign from the five-party coalition 
cabinet. Zdenek Fierlinger again became leader of the party, 
and the Social Democrats entered into negotiations with the 
Communists on the formation of a new government. 

In a search of the headquarters of the Czech National 
Socialist Party, documents were found showing that party 
leaders had been plotting an armed revolt against the re- 
public. An order was found directing the seizure of Prague 
public buildings and the formation of armed groups. Here 
it should be remembered that last fall a conspiracy was un- 
covered in Slovakia designed to precipitate a government 
crisis in which the Communists would be isolated at that 
time. Four men of the party’s presidium were directly in- 
volved, and the conspiracy had external support from former 
Sudeten Germans within the British and American zones in 
Germany, whose agents have been caught in Czechoslovakia. 
They were also in direct contact with former members of the 
German puppet regime of Father Tiso, 
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Convinced by the nationwide demonstrations as to where 
the people of Czechoslovakia stood, President Benes on 
February 25 accepted the resignation of the twelve ministers 
and asked Premier Gottwald to form a new cabinet. He said 
it was clear to him that “socialism is a way of life desired 
by the overwhelming majority of our nation.” The new cabi- 
net consisted of the same five-party coalition as before. Two 
of the principal cabinet posts, held by non-party men, re- 
mained unchanged—Jan Masaryk as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Ludvik Svoboda as Minister of War. The Com- 
munists now have about fifty per cent of the cabinet posts. 
(There is only one Republican in the Truman Cabinet.) 

When the new cabinet was sworn in by President Benes, 
he expressed the wish that the “new form of democracy” to 
be inaugurated would “prove a happy one for all.” Assuring 
him that the new cabinet would follow the strictly democratic 
and parliamentary road, Premier Gottwald declared: 


We can therefore conscientiously reject certain weak statements 
abroad about the threat to our freedom and parliamentary methods. 
We will never take lessons in democracy from those who have 
Munich on their conscience, those who dealt with Hitler Germany 
to divide us up and who, in a most undemocratic and illegal way, 
tore up their treaty of alliance and friendship with us. 


The correspondents generally were unable or unwilling 
to understand that what had happened had the full and 
enthusiastic support of the majority of the people. The calm 
that prevailed and the fact that after the official celebration 
the people went back to work, was ascribed to some peculiar 
national characteristic. What opposition existed was largely 
among dissident National Socialist elements among the stu- 
dents, and the correspondents tried to manufacture scenes of 
bloodshed and violence, reporting at first two deaths and 
several wounded. Later reports made clear that one student 
was wounded when the gun of a police guard with whom he 
was scuffling was fired by accident. That was all. 

On March 10, the Constituent National Assembly met and 
gave a vote of confidence to the new cabinet. 

The empty seat of Jan Masaryk who, in illness and under- 
standable agitation over attacks from abroad where he had 
hosts of friends, committed suicide the day before, created 
a sombre and diifficult atmosphere for the launching of the 
new government. 

The hysteria in the outside world was beginning to die 
down, but Masaryk’s death was seized upon to whip it up 
into new heights of frenzy. It was interpreted in the most 
sinister way possible, and held up as proof of all the wild 
accusations that had been hurled against the Soviet Union 
and the Czechoslovakian Communist Party. 

In his funeral oration, Premier Gottwald said: 


I can prove that from the first day of the government crisis, Jan 
Masaryk distinctly kept away from those who had plotted this crisis. 
The press in the Western countries started an organized campaign 
against Jan Masaryk. Whoever knew the character of Jan Masaryk 
knew that he was sensitive to attacks. Everyone must understand 
how difficult it would be for Jan Masaryk to resist a concentrated 
attack on his feelings and his nerves. Add to this his illness, and 
both factors drove him to his tragic end. 

I can prove that Jan Masaryk clearly and without compromise 
started to fulfill the government program within his sphere of 
influence. I can prove that Jan Masaryk, when he decided to go 
with the people, when he stood at the crossroads of our national 
fate, meant what he said. 


The attacks on Masaryk had begun long before the recent 
events. He was continually under fire for*his position that 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union were an essential 
part of Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. The attacks came to a 
head last summer when, after a preliminary announcement 
that Czechoslovakia would attend the Marshall Plan confer- 
ence, Masaryk and Gottwald were supposed to have been sent 
for by Stalin and to have accepted his dictum to reverse the 
decision, (Continued on page 29) 
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DIPLOMACY BY FALSEHOOD 


Facts and Fabrications in the State Depart- 
ment’s Use of Nazi Documents Against the USSR 


EORGE WASHINGTON, accord- 

ing to a favorite bit of American 
folklore, was unable to tell a lie. Those 
who now administer American foreign 
policy in the city bearing his name do 
not suffer from this disability. Any re- 
semblance between their official ration- 
alizations and objective reality—or, often 
enough, between their words and their 
deeds—is purely coincidental. The qual- 
ity and purpose of their efforts to excel 
Ananias are well exemplified in the 
State Department publication released on 
January 21, 1948: Nazi-Soviet Relations, 
1939-1941 (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 260 documents 
in 357 pages, $1.00). 

The New York Times headlined this 
story: Se1zEp Nazi Papers SHow Soviet 
As In 1939 To Gras Lanp Anp Diving 
Europe: Duplicity Traced. Secret Pact 
Clauses Set Control Spheres Which So- 
viet Overstepped. Moscow Preferred Ber- 
lin To West. . . . U.S. Broadcasts 1939 
Exposé. The New York Herald Tribune: 
U.S. Reveats Documents OF A STAa.in- 
Hirer Pact To Divipe Up Tue Wor tp. 
Most other American newspapers, as the 
State Department intended, carried simi- 
lar headlines. 
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professor of political economy and govern- 
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Ethies and Polities. The telling 
of lies, while usually unethical by the 
standards of private morality, is not nec- 
essarily reprehensible by the standards of 
power politics and political propaganda. 
The ody moral to be derived from the 
study of power politics is that there is no 
morality in power politics—nor can there 
be, in the nature of the case, so long as 
sovereign States pursue self-interest 
within a context of global anarchy. To 
pass judgments on diplomacy in terms of 
personal ethics is absurd. The only pos- 
sible criterion for evaluating foreign pol- 
icy is purely pragmatic. Does the purpose 
in view serve national interests, reason- 
ably defined? Are the means adopted 
likely to attain the ends proposed? 
Since the death of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, U.S. foreign policy has been directed 
toward objectives which are alien to the 
national interest and can never be 


achieved by the means employed. The 
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Truman-Byrnes-Marshall program would 
be repudiated by the American people 
if its actual purposes were understood. 
It must therefore be depicted as a mani- 
festation of charity, nobility, truth, 
beauty, goodness, and firm devotion to 
democracy and peace. Most of the men- 
dacities required for this enterprise are 
self-defeating. Lies are sometimes useful 
in politics when they are plausible. They 
are folly incarnate when abundant evi- 
dence is at hand to demonstrate their 
falsity. 


Boomerang. The “story” told in the 
State Department’s publication of Janu- 
ary 21 is a lie, even though it may in- 
volve (who can be sure?) no forgeries 
or falsifications of actual documents pub- 
lished. In terms of respect for America 
throughout the world, the consequences 
of this shabby maneuver are not a crime, 
but a blunder of the first magnitude. 
Writes conservative columnist Ray 
Tucker (February 18): “History still to 
be written [actually long since written— 
F.L.S.] may decide that the State Depart- 
ment showed incredible ignorance of 
pre-war diplomatic intrigue when it pub- 
lished the documents. . For the 
historical fact is that London and Paris 





The Munichmen who contrived the occupation and control of Czechoslovakia by Germany. Left to 
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and Washington did ‘appease’ Hitler in 
the firm hope and belief that he was 
rearming Germany for a war in the East 
against Russia.” Writes Vera M. Dean 
(Foreign Policy Bulletin, January 30): 
“Publication of the Nazi-Soviet docu- 
ments without any attempt to give the 
context of other events of the interwar 
years gives a distorted picture. . . . In 
presenting to the world its case against 
Russia, the U.S. will be in a much 
stronger position when it has published 
the whole story of 1918-1945, and not 
only the part regarded as unfavorable to 
the Soviet Government.” Writes Walter 
Lippmann (“Propaganda That Back- 
fired,” February 12): 


This publication is a classic ex- 
ample of bad propaganda. . . bound 
to backfire, doing more injury to 
ourselves and to our friends than to 
the Russians against whom it was 
aimed. . . . That the State Depart- 
ment book was the work of propa- 
gandists and not of scholars is self- 
evident on the face of it. It contained 
only Nazi documents, and no self- 
respecting historian would dream of 
basing his judgment on the docu- 
ments of only one side of a grave 
historical event. Moreover, only 
those Nazi documents were selected 
for publication which bore-on Nazi- 
Soviet relations after April, 1939. 
. .. To embarrass our Western allies 
and ourselves by inviting the publi- 
cation of documents for the period 
up to the Munich appeasement is not 
astute—indeed it is altogether incom- 
petent—propaganda. 


Moscow has already replied in an ex- 
tended and documented _ statement: 
Falsifiers of History, released here by the 
Embassy of the USSR, February 10-17, 
1948. Moscow has promised early publi- 
cation of other German documents. In 
fact, new archive material, albeit always 
welcome to scholars, is quite unnecessary 
to demonstrate the mendacity of the 
State Department fairy-story. All that is 
needed is a re-reading of various publi- 
cations of 1939: The French Yellow 
Book (referred to below as “F”), The 
Polish White Book, The British War 
Blue Book, The German White Book 
No. 2 (cited below as “G”), Failure of a 
Mission by Neville Henderson (cited as 
“H”), and the Nuremberg documents of 
1946. The actual pattern of world poli- 
tics during the fateful years preceding 
World War II was discernible even be- 
fore these earlier documents appeared.! 

The complex questions here raised can- 
not be answered adequately in a brief 
article. To some a re-examination of 
these issues may seem to be threshing 





1 See the present writer's articles, ‘The Perfidy 
of Albion,”’ ‘The Great Conspiracy,” and ‘Toward 
the New Munich,” The New Republic, April 20, 
1938, October 26, 1938, and May 31, 1939. For 
a detailed analysis of the diplomacy of 1933-1941, 
based on the documentation then available, see 


EUROPE ON ‘THE EVE and NIGHT OVER 
EUROPE (Knopf, 1939 and 1941). 
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old straw. Yet it is a current fact that 
the Truman Administration is trying to 
absolve itself from blame for World War 
III by the shameless fake of attributing 
to the Soviet Union responsibility for 
World War II. It is therefore useful to 
review the major issues involved in order 
that the record may be kept straight. 


Methods of Myth-Makers. At 
the outbreak of recent World Wars most 
of the belligerent governments have pub- 
lished carefully selected (and sometimes 
falsified) excerpts from their own diplo- 
matic archives to demonstrate their own 
rectitude and the wickedness of the foe. 
In 1917 the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs of the new Soviet regime pub- 
lished documents from the Tsarist 
archives for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the imperialist ambitions of the Gov- 
ernments of St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
London, and thereby encouraging popu- 
lar demands for a general peace “without 
annexations or indemnities.” During the: 
years of Nazi triumph, the German For- 
eign Office published sundry collections 
of documents picked out of the archives 
of conquered States—most notably, 
France. The purpose was to discredit the 
vanquished and demonstrate German 
reasonableness and righteousness. 

All of this is “normal.” What is en- 
tirely without precedent, so far as I can 
discover, is the publication of documents 
from the archives of a vanquished enemy 
for the purpose of defaming a recent 
ally whose soldiers and civilians paid by 
far the heaviest and most ghastly share 
of the cost of winning the common vic- 
tory. This unique achievement is the 
work of the State Department directed 
by Harry S. Truman, George C. Mar- 
shall, Robert Abercrombie Lovett, George 
Kennan, John Foster Dulles, et al. Pre- 
cisely who among the lesser fry was 
responsible for this singular feat is un- 
clear. The documents issued on January 
21 were “edited” (says the Preface) by 
Raymond James Sontag and James 
Stuart Beddie, assisted by Jean B. 
Dulaney. The latter two editors are quite 
unknown among scholars and writers in 
this field. Professor Sontag, of Princeton 
and California, is a diplomatic historian 
whose initial judgments of Hitler’s Reich 
were not entirely unsympathetic. . . . 

All publications of diplomatic docu- 
ments represent a microscopic selection 
from an enormous mass of material. The 
relevancy and probity of the choice 
always depend upon who does the select- 
ing and with what purpose in view. 
Sontag and Beddie, in their ‘“Editor’s 
Foreword,” assert that they “have had 
complete independence in their work 
and final responsibility for the selection 
of relevant documents;” that each docu- 
ment “has been printed in full, without 
omissions or alterations;” and that they 
have selected for publication “all docu- 


ments essential to an understanding of 
the political relations between Nazi Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union from the first 
effort to reach an agreement to the out- 
break of war in June, 1941.” 

If the first statement is true, the ed- 
itors are incompetent; if it is false, they 
are dishonest. The third statement is 
obviously fraudulent. “All documents 
essential to an understanding” of Ger- 
man-Soviet relations in 1939-1941 would, 
of necessity, include papers on Anglo- 
German and French-German relations 
during the same period and earlier. 
Virtually all such material has here been 
suppressed in order to present a wholly 
misleading account, not only derived 
exclusively from Nazi sources but from 
those particular Nazi sources best calcu- 
lated to promote fear and hatred of the 
USSR. This volume is full of references 
to other pertinent documents, with foot- 
notes reading “Not Printed”—sometimes 
as many as three to a page. The net 
result is the most astounding ‘travesty on 
truth that has ever been perpetrated in 
this field since the falsifications of the 
French Yellow Book and the Russian 
Orange Book of 1914. 


Marshall - Ribbentrop Axis. 
Ultimate public responsibility for this 
fraud rests not with the editors, dis- 
honorable as their role has been, but with 
the top officials of President Truman’s 
State Department. The Department and 
Downing Street (says the Preface) 
agreed in June, 1946, to sponsor jointly 
the publication of some 20 volumes of 
German Foreign Office documents, 1918- 
1945, with the Quai d’Orsay later beconi- 
ing a party to the agreement and with 
selection and editing “to be performed 
on the basis of the highest scholarly 
objectivity” and with each Government 
reserving “the right to publish separately 
any portion of the documents.” In the 
summer of 1945 Moscow proposed joint 
study of captured documents. This sug- 
gestion was evaded. In February, 1948, 
the British Foreign Office first vaguely 
denied and then sheepishly acknowl- 
edged that the USSR had made such a 
request. But the decision to publish these 
deceptive papers was Washington’s, not 
London’s. The motive was slander. The 
method was not only dishonest, but 
stupid. 

What has happened here is this: the 
Secretary of State of the U.S.A—who, 
as Chief of Staff, helped mightily to win 
the war against Hitler’s Reich—has 
called up out of the archives the ghost 
of the late war criminal, Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, to testify against the USSR. 
General Marshall (or his subordinates) 
has suppressed all of Ribbentrop’s abun- 
dant testimony against the Western 
Powers and has grossly distorted the 
actual course of relations between Berlin 
and Moscow. Apparently no mistepre- 
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sentation or prevarication is deemed in- 
admissible if it serves the grand design 
of libeling the Kremlin and persuading 
Americans (and Britishers and French- 
men) that a holy war against Soviet sin 
is imperative. 

Happily, this game is lost before it is 
begun. The citizens of France and Brit- 
ain (and of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Spain, Ethiopia, etc.) know how, why, 
and by whom they were led to disaster 
in the 1930’s. Moscow, with no desire to 
rake up the pre-war follies of its allies, 
has now been compelled to recall the 
facts to everyone’s attention. Americans 
may neither know, nor wish to know, 
about the diplomacy of the 1930’s. But 
they must know soon, if they would 
save their lives and their children’s lives, 
that they have little reason to look 
with hope toward the State Department 
of Truman, Byrnes, and Marshall. In 
summoning the dead diplomats of Wil- 
helmstrasse to testify to the rectitude of 
the living apostles of the new anti-Soviet 
crusade, this Department has here per- 
formed its perfect obeisance to the gods 
of ignorance, fear and hate at those altars 
it worships. 


Question of War Guilt. A major 
purpose of the State Department in pub- 
lishing these Nazi documents was to 
create the impression (since stated ex- 
plicitly in thousands of American editor- 
ials and broadcasts) that World War II 
was the result of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
of August 23, 1939. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything farther from the 
truth. 

The diplomacy of 1933-1938 is all of 
a piece. With the Nazi revolution, Mos- 
cow perceived at once that the safety and 
the very survival of the USSR, the Little 
Entente, France, Britain, and America 
depended upon joint action against Fas- 
cist aggression through an effective sys- 
tem of collective security. Moscow 
accordingly joined the League in Sep- 
tember, 1934; concluded mutual aid pacts 
with France and Czechoslovakia in May, 
1935; supported the policy of “Popular 
Fronts” against Fascism; urged genuine 
sanctions against Mussolini during the 
Ethiopian War; alone among the Powers, 
gave aid to the Spanish Republic in its 
heroic defense against Axis aggression; 
extended help to China against the 
Japanese assault in 1937-1938; pleaded 
for a conference against Hitlerite aggres- 
sion after Anschluss; proposed to defend 
Czechoslovakia; and, with a persistence 
and consistency rare in the annals of 
diplomacy, did all in its power to foster 
joint measures against a menace threat- 
ening all non-Fascist States alike. This 
policy was not a manifestation of altru- 
ism, which is unknown in foreign policy. 
It was a reflection of enlightened self- 
interest, based on a correct estimaté of 
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The result of Munich. Von Neurath reviews panzers as they parade in the city of Prague 


the new forces of barbarism loose in the 
world. Had Litvinov’s advice been fol- 
lowed in the 1930’s, the tragedy of World 
War II need never have occurred. 

Soviet proposals were consistently re- 
jected (at least after the murder of Louis 
Barthou) by Paris, London—and Wash- 
ington. In the U.S.A. a President who 
saw realities clearly (e.g. his Chicago 
“quarantine” speech of October, 1937) 
was reduced to inaction by the pressures 
of an isolationist Congress, an indiffer- 
ent public opinion, an unreliable State 
Department, a pro-Fascist Vatican, and 
pro-Axis Cabinets in London and Paris. 
Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay 
acted on the basis of a simple calculus 
which proved to be hideously mistaken. 
To condemn this calculation on moral 
grounds is pointless. Condemnation is 
justified only on pragmatic grounds. “It 
would be naive to preach morals,” said 
Stalin, March 10, 1939, “to people who 
recognize no human morality. Politics 
is politics, as the old, case-hardened 
bourgeois diplomats say. It must be re- 
marked, however, that the big and dan- 
gerous political game started by the sup- 
porters of the policy of non-intervention 
may end in a serious fiasco for them. . . .” 
The policy in question could not work, 
and did not work, because it was based 
on a false premise. The fruits of falsity 
were death for millions, and infinite 
agony, enslavement and ruin for scores 
of millions. 


Madness of the Munichmen. 
The premise, plainly, was that the Fas- 
cist sadists of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
given their way, would leave the West in 
peace while they assaulted and destroyed 
the Soviet Union. The modus operandi 
was to liquidate the League, repudiate 
collective security, surrender Manchuria 
and North China to Tokyo, give Hitler 
the Rhineland, approve Nazi rearma- 
ment, yield Ethiopia to Italy, facilitate 


the Fascist conquest of Spain, acquiesce 
in Austrian Anschluss, and contrive the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia—all on the 
assumption of a Fascist attack on the 
USSR as promised over and again by 
Hitler, Rosenberg, Ribbentrop, Goebbels, 
Goering, Mussolini, Ciano, and their 
Japanese collaborators. 

Wrote Lord Rothermere (The Daily 
Mail, November 28, 1933): “The sturdy 
young Nazis of Germany are Europe’s 
guardians against the Communist dan- 
ger... . Once Germany has acquired the 
additional territory she needs in western 
Russia, her need for expansion would be 
satisfied. . . .” Germany, wrote the same 
paper on April 1, 1936, must have “a free 
hand against Bolshevism.” This policy 
reached its culmination at Munich. On 
October 18, 1938, Ambassador Francois- 
Poncet reported to Bonnet (F, 18) that 
the Fuehrer wished to “stabilize peace in 
the West, so as to have a free hand in 
the East.” Following the signature of the 
Nazi-French non-aggression pact of De- 
cember 6, 1938 (sequel to the Nazi- 
British non-aggression pact of September 
30), Bonnet declared (F, 32) that “it is 
the struggle against Bolshevism which 
is essentially at the basis of the common 
German-Italian political conception.” On 
December 14, 1938, Ambassador Robert 
Coulondre reported from Berlin (F, 33): 


. .. The will for expansion in the 
East seems to me as undeniable on 
the part of the Third Reich as its 
disposition to put aside—at least for 
the present—any idea of conquest in 
the West. .. . To secure mastery over 
Central Europe by reducing Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary to a state of 
vassalage and then to create a 
Greater Ukraine under German con- 
trol—this is what essentially appears 
to be the leading idea now accepted 
by the Nazi leaders. . . . Romania 
must be subdued, Poland won over, 
and Soviet Russia dispossessed... . 
They already talk of the advance 
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to the Caucasus and to Baku... . 
Among other advantages, Hitler will 
see in a Ukrainian adventure an 
opportunity to divert the attention of 
his people from internal difficulties. 


According to Polish diplomatic docu- 
ments published by Berlin in March, 
1940, William C. Bullitt is reported to 
have told the Polish Ambassador in 
Washington in November, 1938, that “it 
would be the wish of the democratic 
countries that armed conflict would break 
out in the East between the German 
Reich and Russia. . . . Germany would 
be obliged to wage a long and weaken- 
ing war. . . . Carpatho-Ukraine would 
serve as a starting point... .” 

Hitler, for the moment making correct 
estimates of relative strength and weak- 
ness among his neighbors, “betrayed” 
Daladier, Bonnet, Chamberlain, and 
Halifax in March, 1939. The “betrayal” 
did not consist in the occupation of 
Prague on March 14 (which London and 
Paris viewed complacently), but in the 
cession of Carpatho-Ukraine to Hungary 
on March 16—a step indicating post- 
ponement of the war against the East in 
favor of war against the West. In alarm, 
Coulondre reported the new orientation 
on March 19 (F, 80): “Germany cannot 
accomplish her higher destiny in the 
East until France has been crushed and, 
as a consequence, Britain reduced to 
impotence on the Continent. . . . The 
Reich, before carrying out its vast pro- 
gram in the East, will first turn against 
the Western Powers. . . . We must pro- 
ceed without delay to industrial mobili- 
zation. .. .” The Western Munichmen 
suddenly realized that German policy 
was based on Mein Kampf. 


Second Chance. None of this is 
suggested, even in a footnote, in Nazi- 
Soviet Relations, nor are the weird 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations of 1939 more 
than hinted at. These matters are as- 
suredly discussed at length in German 
diplomatic documents which the State 
Department prefers not to publish. Yet 
the facts are known and are quite simple. 
The original hopes of the appeasers never 
died even after Hitler’s “treachery.” 
Moscow was still willing and eager to 
build a Grand Alliance to call a halt, 
however belatedly, to further Fascist 
aggression. But the Munichmen so con- 
ducted the negotiations as to make it 
clear beyond question that they not only 
desired no workable alliance but were, 
up to the bitter end, still gambling on 
a Nazi-Soviet war in which they could 
give new blessings to Hitler’s Drang 
nach Osten and play the always enviable 
role of Tertius Gaudens or “Happy 
Third.” Such a denouement would have 
confronted the USSR with a danger 


more deadly than that which it finally - 
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had to face. Moscow therefore did what 
Tory folly compelled it to do. 


The truly staggering proportions of 
that folly seem still to be generally 
unappreciated. Perhaps they are best for- 
gotten. But since General Marshall, in 
his “smear-Russia” campaign, will not 
permit them to be forgotten, they must 
be recalled. The British Cabinet in Janu- 
ary, 1940, promised documents on the 
Anglo-Soviet discussion of 1939, but later 
thought better of the matter. Moscow 
long respected this reticence, but has 
now revealed much of the story (“Falsi- 
fiers of History,’ Part III) and will 
doubtless reveal more. The salient facts 
have long been known. 

London began building its proposed 
“peace front” by rejecting Litvinov’s 
proposals for a conference to discuss con- 
certed measures of defense. It urged 
instead (March 21, 1939) a joint declara- 
tion to “consult” on steps ‘of joint resist- 
ance in the event of a threat to the 
“independence” of any European State. 
When Moscow agreed, despite the com- 
plete inadequacy of such a procedure, 
Downing Street at once dropped the pro- 
posal. On March 31, London announced 
a unilateral British guarantee of Poland. 
The protected State could obviously 
never be defended against Germany by 
Britain but only by the USSR. The Cabi- 
net of the Colonels in Warsaw persist- 
ently refused all proposals of Soviet mili- 
tary support against the Reich—and was 
encouraged to do so by London and 
Paris. Instead of coming to terms with 
Moscow and then inducing Warsaw to 
accept a joint Anglo-Soviet guarantee, 
London began by guaranteeing Warsaw 
and snubbing Moscow. This course, said 
Lloyd George, Churchill, Eden and 
many others, was futile, dangerous, and 
demented. The “guarantee,” moreover, 
left the gate open for further appease- 
ment—i.e. for giving Hitler a free hand 
against Russia (and against Poland), if 
only he would resume the program 
promised at Munich. The pledge, even 
when made bilateral on April 6, was not 
a pledge to protect Polish territorial in- 
tegrity but only “independence,” against 
a “clear” threat from abroad. No Anglo- 
Polish treaty of mutual aid was signed 
until August 25—after the Nazi-Soviet 
accord. British commitments of April 13 
to Greece and Romania reiterated the 
same ambiguous formula. 


Not until April 15, 1939, did London 
begin serious discussions with Moscow. 
Halifax proposed that the USSR should 
declare that “in the event of an act of 
aggression against any European neigh- 
bor of the Soviet Union, who would offer 
resistance, the assistance of the Soviet 
Union could be counted on if desired.” 
When Moscow proposed a binding alli- 
ance, London refused, preferring that 
the USSR should merely commit itself 


to fighting the Reich if Britain and 
France should fight the Reich in defense 
of Poland or Romania. This demand was 
a perfect device for embroiling Russia 
in conflict with Germany under circum- 
stances in which France and Britain 
would be free to stand aside. London 
made no new proposals for three weeks. 
Litvinov resigned on May 3. Chamber- 
lain and Halifax drew no conclusions. 
“Where there is no reciprocity,” wrote 
Izvestia, May 11, “real collaboration can- 
not be brought about.” “If we are ready 
to be an ally of Russia in time of war,” 
asked Churchill on May 19, “why should 
we shrink from becoming an ally of 
Russia now, when we might by that very 
fact prevent the breaking out of war?” 
The Munichmen still shrank from any 
alliance and from any joint guarantee 
of the Baltic States. 

Not until the end of May did London 
agree, reluctantly, to a Soviet alliance. 
But Chamberlain still balked at any 
Baltic guarantee and refused to go to 
the USSR, though he had thrice flown 
to Germany in the name of “peace for 
our time.” Wrote Churchill, June 6: “I 
have from the beginning preferred the 
Russian proposals, . . . They are simple, 
they are logical, and they conform to the 
main groupings of common interest. . . . 
Nor should there be any serious difficulty 
in guaranteeing the Baltic States and 
Finland. The Russian claim that these 
should be included in the triple guaran- 
tee is well founded.” 

Chamberlain complained that States 
“unwilling” to be guaranteed could not 
be guaranteed. He sent Munichman 
William Strang to Moscow to assist 
Ambassador Seeds. Strang was instructed 
to agree only to “consultation” if the 
USSR should be threatened by German 
action in the Baltic. In Pravda of June 
29, Andrei Zhdanov expressed it as his 
“personal opinion” that Paris and Lon- 
don were indulging in “delays and pro- 
crastinations,” were artificially inventing 
“stumbling blocks,” and in reality “do 
not desire a treaty with the USSR that 
would be based on principles of equality 
and reciprocity.” This judgment proved 
correct. A treaty presupposed, in the 
worst event, an Anglo-French-Soviet war 
against the Axis in which the defense of 
Poland and the Balticum against the 
Wehrmacht could be undertaken only 
by the Red Army. Military access to 
Polish territory, defense of the Baltic 
against aggression, direct or indirect, and 
perhaps Soviet military bases in the 
Baltic were strategic prerequisites of a 
viable alliance. But such arrangements 
would also involve a strengthening of 
Soviet power and might ultimately jeop- 
ardize Polish title to Western Ukraine 
and Western Byelo-Russia, along with 
the “independence” of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Such thoughts were 
anathema to Chamberlain, Halifax, and 
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A meeting of the League of Nations. The Soviet Union, through Maxim Litvinov (center of round table facing camera) “did everything possible 
to foster joint measures against a menace threatening all non-Fascist nations alike. 


the “Cliveden Set” who presided over 
Britain’s road to ruin. 

President Roosevelt, hamstrung by an 
isolationist Congress, was unable to do 
anything to persuade London and Paris 
to reach an accord with Moscow. But 
one member at least (identity unknown) 
of the U.S. Embassy Staff in Moscow did 
what he could to wreck the negotiations. 
He told an aide of the German embassy 
that “we (i.e. the Germans) could at 
any moment upset the British-French 
negotiations, if we abandoned our sup- 
port of Japan, sent our military mission 
back to China and delivered arms to the 
Chinese” (Schulenberg, August 14, 1939, 
page 46 of Nazi-Soviet Relations)... . 


Appeasers’ Last Hope. At the 
end, the negotiations being deadlocked, 
Chamberlain announced (July 31) a 
“military mission” to Moscow—at Molo- 
tov’s suggestion. It consisted of non- 
entities. It waited a week before depart- 
ing. It went not by air but by a slow boat. 
It arrived in Moscow on August 11. It 
approved Warsaw’s refusal to admit 
Soviet forces to Polish territory in case 
of war with Germany. It proposed, in 
the event of war, that Britain furnish 
six divisions, as compared with 136 for 
the USSR. It had no authority, moreover, 
to sign any agreement. The then leaders 
of the Western Powers, having been 
offered a new opportunity to build a 
great coalition against Axis aggression, 
treated it as they had earlier treated 
Soviet efforts to establish an effective 
system of collective security—and for the 
same reason. The men of Moscow drew 
the only conclusion that rational rulers, 





_1The Department of State, 1917-1922, con- 
sistently took the view that all these territories 
were properly part of Russia and refused to acknowl- 
edge Polish title to the Russian lands (western 
Ukraine and western Byelo-Russia) seized by Pil- 
sudski’s armies in 1920 or to recognize the “inde- 
pendence’ of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. See 
Bainbridge Colby’s note, quoted on page 629 of 
SOVIET POLITICS. In his statement of July 23, 
1940, championing Baltic ‘‘independence,” Sumner 
Welles conveniently forgot the earlier position of 
his own government. 
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seriously concerned with ‘the best interest 
of their people, could possibly draw. 
The correctness of these conclusions is 
witnessed by other events in the strange 
spring and summer of 1939. On May 19, 
Chamberlain described as “a mare’s nest” 
the rumor that £6,000,000 in Czecho- 
slovak gold held in London would be 
delivered to Hitler’s Reich. On May 23, 
it was revealed that the transfer had 
actually been made. On July 20, it be- 
came known that Sir Horace Wilson and 
Robert S. Hudson (Chamberlain’s chief 
economic adviser) had been conferring 
with Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat (Hitler’s 
chief economic adviser) about a possible 
British loan of a billion pounds to Ger- 
many. On July 24, Chamberlain told 
Commons that British subjects in China 
must refrain from any acts which might 
be prejudicial to the objectives of the 
Japanese invaders. Washington, Paris 
and London all blessed Vatican efforts 
to arrange a new Munich. Amid frenetic 
discussions of a possible Anglo-Nazi 
alliance (continuing right up to the an- 
nouncement of the Nazi-Soviet pact), 
Henderson told Hitler on August 23 
(H, 260) that he had never believed in 
an Anglo-Soviet pact and that if anyone 
had to conclude a pact with Moscow, 
he preferred that Germany should do so! 
All of this is, of course, ignored in the 
State Department “revelations,” where 
the impression is conveyed that Nazi- 
Soviet negotiations began on April 17, 
on Soviet initiative, and were pursued 
perfidiously until their climax in August. 
The documents indicate, however, that 
the German decision to begin serious 
parleys was reached at the end of May; 
that the Soviet attitude led to a cessation 
of discussions at the end of June; and 
that Berlin was prepared by the end of 
July to discuss an accord respecting So- 
viet interests in Eastern Poland and the 
Baltic. The relationship between these 
events and the chronology reviewed above 
shows that the Wilhelmstrasse was fully 
informed of the actual course of the 


Anglo-Soviet negotiations — unquestion- 
ably commented on, probably at length, 
in dispatches and memoranda which the 
State Department’s editors have thought- 
fully omitted. The final Soviet decision 
to make a pact with Germany, on terms 
effectively limiting Nazi expansion and 
strengthening the USSR vis-a-vis the 
Reich, was exclusively the consequence 
of British refusal to make a pact with 
the Soviet Union on any terms which 
would effectively limit Nazi expansion 
and strengthen the USSR vis-a-vis the 
Reich. All available evidence indicates 
that any other interpretation of Soviet 
policy, however complex or subtle, is 
wholly without foundation. 


Who “Betrayed” Poland and 
“Unleashed” World War II? 
The State Department’s prize exhibit is 
the Secret Protocol (p. 78) to the Treaty 
of Non-aggression of August 23, 1939. 
The American press and radio have pre- 
sented it as a robbers’ pact whereby Hit- 
ler gave Stalin Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Eastern Poland and Bessarabia, while 
Stalin gave Hitler Lithuania and West- 
ern Poland. In fact the document merely 
says that “in the event of a territorial 
and political rearrangement,” the Ger- 
man and Soviet “spheres of influence” 
shall be bounded by the northern frontier 
of Lithuania and by the rivers Narew, 
Vistula and San. The later accord of 
September 28, signed by Ribbentrop in 
Moscow (pages 105-108) modified the 
line so as to place Lithuania, save for 
a small border strip, in the Soviet sphere 
and an area of central Poland in the 
German sphere. The inferences, nowhere 
stated or implied in the documents but 
dramatized ten thousand times in horror- 
stricken tones by sundry anti-Soviet pub- 
licists, are that Moscow “plotted” with 
Berlin to partition Poland; that the pact 
gave the Nazis the “green light” to in- 
vade Poland; that the USSR eagerly 
joined in the plunder; and that the So- 
viet Union thus precipitated World 
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War II by making itself Hitler’s partner 
in crime. 

No greater misrepresentation of the 
established facts of the case is imagin- 
able. The Nazi decision to strike down 
Poland was reached four months before 
the Nazi-Soviet pact. The pact was, 
on Moscow’s part the consequence of 
‘ the decision, rather than the decision be- 
ing the consequence of the pact. No al- 
ternative was available, since the Polish 
Colonels resolutely refused to accept So- 
viet aid and Downing Street resolutely 
refused to conclude an alliance on work- 
able terms. The theoretical alternative 
of Soviet neutrality, without an accord 
with Berlin, would in practice have 
meant either Nazi conquest of all of the 
old Polish state or Soviet intervention, 
precipitating a German-Soviet clash at a 
time and in a context which would have 
been disastrous to Soviet interests. Im- 
mediate responsibility for war lies in the 
first instance with the Fascist madmen; 
in the second, in the insane policies pur- 
sued by the Munichmen; and in the 
third, in the incredible folly of the pre- 
war Polish ruling class. This is not to 
say that the diplomacy of Moscow was 
virtuous, while that of Warsaw, Paris, 
London, and Washington was vicious. 
Such judgments are irrelevant. This is 
to say that the USSR alone among the 
non-Fascist powers, strove through weary 
and tragic years to prevent war by halt- 
ing Fascist aggression in time through 
concerted action, while France, Britain, 
and (for somewhat different reasons) 
America made war inevitable by encour- 
aging Fascist aggression in the hope that 
the USSR would be its first major target. 

Other documents, again never hinted 
at in the State Department publication, 
fully support these conclusions. On April 
3, 1939, Keitel issued a “Directive for 
the Armed Forces, 1939-40.” Plans for 
the annihilation of Poland (“Case 
White”) were attached, with Hitler’s 
own directives: operation to be carried 
out September 1, 1939, or thereafter; 
strategic and tactical details for the time- 
table to be submitted May 1, 1939.) Fur- 
ther directives for the conquest of Poland 
were issued by the Wehrmacht during 
May and June. “The Polish problem,” 
said Hitler in a secret conclave of Gen- 
erals, May 3, 1939, “is inseparable from 
conflict with the West. . . . (We must) 
attack Poland at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity.” By May 23, he is saying that 





1This and subsequent revelations are derived 
from documents presented by the prosecution during 
the Nuremberg trials. Full texts are not yet available. 
Only extracts were used. These are summarized and 
quoted by Pever de Mendelssohn, THE NUREM- 
BERG DOCUMENTS (Allen & Unwin, London, 
1946), published in the U.S.A. under the title, 
DESIGN FOR AGGRESSION. 

2Full text in NIGHT OVER EUROPE, pages 
266-268. 

3 See Part III of ‘‘Falsifiers of History,’’ issued 
as a press release by the Embassy of the U.S.S.R., 
Washington, February 16, 1948, pages 11-12. The 
German documents regarding this projected ‘‘deal’”’ 
are not yet available at the time of writing but 
are to be published soon in Moscow. 
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if there is an Anglo-French-Soviet alli- 
ance, France and Britain must be at- 
tacked first; if not, Poland must be 
crushed while efforts are made to keep 
the West neutral. after which the West- 
ern Powers will be struck down. By the 
end of June, all military plans appear to 
have been completed for the blow 





On this side of the Atlantic Roosevelt was one 
of the first to see the dangers of fascism. 
On Oct. 5, 1937, in Chicago, he delivered his 


famous speech on quarantining the aggressors. 


against Poland and the decision appears 
to be irrevocable, even as to the time 
of the operation. These facts are con- 
firmed by the diary of Count Ciano. 

It thus appears that the Nazi madmen 
were determined to invade Poland in 
September, 1939, and were ostensibly 
willing to risk general war even if Paris 
and London had made an alliance with 
Moscow. In this event, however, the de- 
cision might have been changed, or if 
not, the war would almost certainly have 
been won by the Allies in shorter time 
and at infinitely less cost to all. Amaz- 
ingly enough, Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay were fully aware that Hit- 
ler had already decided to crush Poland, 
that Poland could be defended only by 
the USSR, and that failure to conclude 
an Anglo-Soviet alliance would unques- 
tionably be followed by a German-Soviet 
pact. The “surprise” expressed by Cham- 
berlain and Daladier in late August, 
1939, was pure sham. On June 20, 1939, 
the “Friends of Europe Information Ser- 
vice” (London) revealed, with stupefy- 
ing accuracy, the whole course of Nazi 
diplomacy and strategy for the next six 
months, including the expectation of fail- 
ure in the Anglo-Soviet negotiations, 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, the annihilation of 
Poland, the “phony war,” the “peace of- 
fensive” against the West, etc.? As early 


as May 7, Coulondre warned Paris that 
Hitler would aim at an accord with Mos- 
cow, involving Polish partition, if the 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations failed (F, 123). 
He repeated his warnings on May 9, 
May 22, and throughout the summer, 
pleading in vain for an Anglo-French- 
Soviet pact as the only hope for peace 
—or for victory, if Hitler should still take 
the sword (F, 124, 125, 127, 155, 176, 
194, 199). 

This means that Chamberlain, Halifax, 
Daladier, and Bonnet knew in May of 
1939, that Hitler was going to invade 
Poland and that their own refusal to 
conclude an alliance with Moscow would, 
almost certainly, be followed by a Ger- 
man-Soviet accord based on the premise 
of the inevitable destruction of Poland. 
They could save Poland only by complet- 
ing the Soviet alliance on viable terms. 
They refused. They likewise sought in 
the Hudson-Wohlthat conversations of 
July, as reported by Ambassador Dirk- 
sen from London, to reach a comprehen- 
sive accord with Hitler at the expense 
of the Soviet Union and the Balkan 
States. They were indeed prepared to 
abandon all guarantees to Poland and 
leave it to the mercies of the Reich.* 
Failing such an amicable bargain, they 
still preferred the annihilation of Poland 
and the conclusion of a Nazi-Soviet pact 
to an alliance with Moscow. Why? 

The only available answer is that the 
Munichmen hoped, to the very end, to 
arrange a Nazi-Soviet war over the spoils 
of Poland rather than join the USSR in 
a solid coalition against the Reich. Even 
in the final hour, Bonnet did his best on 
September 1, 2, and 3, 1939, to abandon 
Poland by accepting Mussolini’s offer of 
“mediation”’—again in the wistful ex- 
pectation that the West could yet have 
“peace” if Berlin and Moscow should 
clash in the East. He was overruled by 
Daladier who reluctantly followed Lon- 
don in approving a declaration of war 
on the Reich. The hopes of those who 
for thirty years have dreamed of the de- 
struction of the USSR do, in truth, die 
hard. The dreamers and schemers who 
courted catastrophe, experienced disas- 
ter, and found salvation only through 
Soviet heroism and sacrifice are still 
dreaming their old dreams. If they were 
not, the State Department would never 
have published these Nazi documents— 
or it would have published them in full 
and with references to other documents 
which would have told the truth. 


Arsenals of Fascism. Much 
prominence is given by the State De- 
partment’s editors to Nazi documents 
dealing with trade relations between the 
Reich and the USSR, 1939-1941. The 
impression which it is sought to convey 
was well put by The New York Times, 
February 18, 1948: “Soviet Russia .. . 
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fed raw materials to Hitler while he was 
busily invading Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France and Belgium and making 
war on Britain. . . . Even as late as 
April, 1941, Russian deliveries to Ger- 
many were still going strong. Thus in 
that one month . . . Stalin sent Hitler, 
among other items, 90,000 tons of petrol- 
eum and 208,000 tons of grain. Stoking 
Hitler’s war machine to run wild over 
Europe was a curious defensive maneu- 
ver on Russia’s part.” 

What the Times does not say, but what 
the documents do say (e.g., Schnurre, 
February 26, 1940 and September 26, 
1940, pages 131 and 196), is that Mos- 
cow insisted on German deliveries “in 
great volume” of industrial products and 
processes, machinery, war materials, etc.; 
that some of these required depletion of 
German war stocks; and that great ef- 
forts were called for in the Reich to 
meet these schedules—which had to be 
met since Moscow threatened to suspend 
its shipments to Germany if the goods 
it desired were not forthcoming. Other 
sources indicate that Hitler was obliged 
to give deliveries of war materials to 
Russia priority over deliveries to the 
Wehrmacht. While full figures are not 
available, it is altogether probable that 
this exchange of Soviet raw materials for 
German industrial and military products, 
far from strengthening the German war 
economy, weakened it and correspond- 
ingly increased Soviet war potential for 
the clash to come. 

What the documents give no hint of 
is that for the better part of a decade 
France, Britain, and the U.S.A., while 
banning arms and restricting other ex- 
ports to the successive victims of Axis 
and Japanese aggression, not only ac- 
quiesced in Nazi rearmament in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
German-American Treaty of 1921, but 
supplied arms and other goods of all 
kinds to the Fascist war machines, along 
with loans and credits and repeated offers 
of more to come if only the anti-Com- 
intern Powers would fulfill their pledged 
word—i.e., attack Russia. Scrap-iron, oil, 
machinery, munitions and weapons 
flowed in a steady stream to Japan from 
British, Dutch, and American sources al- 
most to the eve of Pearl Harbor. In 
Dusseldorf in March, 1939, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries negotiated an 
elaborate series of accords with German 
trusts. The Hudson-Wohlthat _parleys 
contemplated massive financial aid to the 


Reich. The Schroeder bank, which 





. 1See on these matters the documents summarized 
in Mendelssohn, Op. Cit. pp. 263 f. 

2 See Part IV of ‘‘Falsifiers of History,’’ Embassy 
of the U.S.S.R., February 17, 1948. General denials 
ane scarcely convincing in view of the available 
documentation. 

3 See The New York Times, May 7, 8, 1938. 


4 See GERMAN WHITE BOOKS, NOS. 4 and 6, 
1940, summarized in NIGHT OVER EUROPE, pp. 
+15-420. See also ‘‘Falsifiers of History,’ No. IV, 
February 17, 1948, pp. 5-7. 
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helped to put Hitler in power, had an 
American affiliate directed by Allen 


Dulles (brother of John Foster Dulles) 
who, according to German documents 
in Soviet possession, conducted secret 
negotiations in Switzerland in Febru- 
ary, 1942, with Prince Hohenlohe, en- 
visaging the possibility of a separate 
peace based on “a cordon sanitaire 





V. M. Molotov, with other Soviet leaders, 
consistently pursued a policy of collective 
security. His appointment as Foreign Minister 
meant not abandonment of that policy, but 
recognition that an alternative must be ready. 


against Bolshevism and Pan-Slavism. 


The full story of the State Depart- 
ment’s role in these and related matters 
has not yet been fully told. The orien- 
tation of many other top officers was such 
that President Roosevelt is alleged to 
have said, jestingly, after Pearl Harbor 
that at least they would be neutral to- 
ward the Allied cause. He repeatedly 
by-passed them in direct negotiations 
with Churchill and Stalin, since he knew 
that they were more anti-Soviet than 
anti-Fascist. Cordell Hull’s memoirs 
throw little light on these matters. But 
it is worth recalling that when Drew 
Pearson in May, 1938, asserted that the 
granting of export licenses for the ship- 
ment of munitions to Germany was a vio- 
lation of the Treaty of 1921 and there- 
fore of the Neutrality Act, Secretary 
Hull replied that the charge was un- 
founded, since the treaty merely fore- 
bade Germany to import arms from the 
U.S.A. and did not forbid the U.S.A. to 


export arms to Germany! ? 


The Holy War. The State Depart- 
ment’s Nazi documents likewise give 
an utterly false account of the Hitlerite 
decision to attack the USSR. They give 
no account whatever of the efforts of 
the Western Powers to promote a Fascist 


assault on the USSR. They contain. no 
hint of another phenomenon of the 
wasted years which, although quite in- 
credible and long since forgotten by al- 
most everyone in the West, can be fully 
documented from other sources—i.e., the 
decision of the British and French Cabi- 
nets in the spring of 1940 to wage war 
not on Germany but on the Soviet 
Union. 

Daladier, Weygand, Gamelin and Dar- 
lan made plans in January, 1940, to at- 
tack Baku and the Soviet oil fields from 
Turkey. On February 5, the Allied Su- 
preme War Council resolved to send 
troops to Finland to fight the Red Army, 
then battling the forces of Baron Man- 
nerheim after Helsinki’s refusal to ac- 
cept Soviet terms for an exchange of ter- 
ritories and a mutual aid pact. Early 
in March, London asked Stockholm and 
Oslo to permit passage of Allied troops 
to wage war on Russia. They refused. 
An expedition of 100,000 men was as- 
sembled for the purpose. Despite the 
Finnish-Soviet peace of March 12, the 
French and British General Staffs con- 
tinued to make plans for an attack on 
Soviet Transcaucasia, to be launched in 
the summer—by which time, as it turned 
out, France was conquered by the Wehr- 
macht.* Later revelations indicate that 
Weygand and De Gaulle, prior to the 
French debacle, drew up a plan to take 
Leningrad via Finland, bomb Baku and 
Batum, occupy the Caucasus, and invade 
the USSR from the south. 

Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first afflict with paranoia and megalo- 
mania. These disorders were the undo- 
ing of the Nazi psychopaths as well as 
of the Western Munichmen. When and 
why the Nazi High Command reached 
its fatal decision to attack Russia is no 
longer a mystery for those prepared to 
dig up the available data. But since 
their number is small, the State Depart- 
ment, through a carefully dishonest se- 
lection of the Nazi records, apparently 
assumed that it could foist upon the 
American public a completely spurious 
version of these developments. The ver- 
sion here given corresponds to James F. 
Byrnes’ version in Speaking Frankly. In 
brief, it runs as follows: friction devel- 
oped between Berlin and Moscow in 
the summer of 1940; Molotov came to 
Berlin, November 12-13, to discuss with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop Soviet adherence 
to the Tripartite Pact through a supple- 
mentary Four-Power Pact; Moscow was 
agreeable and indicated approval on five 
conditions: (1) withdrawal of German 
troops from Finland; (2) a Soviet-Bul- 
garian mutual aid pact; (3) Soviet bases 
“within range of the Bosporus and Dar- 
danelles by means of a long-term lease;” 
(4) recognition of the area between the 
Caucasus and the Persian Gulf as “the 
center of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union;” and (5) Japanese renunciation 

















of coal and oil concessions in Northern 
Sakhalin. These terms were deemed in- 
tolerable by Berlin and indicative of So- 
viet rapacity. Therefore, on December 
18, 1940, Hitler decided upon, and issued 
directives for, “Operation Barbarossa”— 
ie., the invasion of the USSR, launched 
on June 22, 1941. 

This tale is a fabrication on three 
grounds: (A) the Soviet proposals were 
designed to “sound out” German inten- 
tions and at no time contemplated ac- 
ceptance of any such pact as Ribbentrop 
had suggested; (B) the lesser officials 
in the German Foreign Office and ap- 
parently all of the German diplomats in 
Moscow were kept in the dark about 
Nazi military plans and did not know, 
up to the very end, of the decision to at- 
tack the USSR; (C) Nazi preparations 
to invade Russia were begun defore, and 
not after Molotov’s visit to Berlin. 

Many of the German diplomats whose 
dispatches are here published, were— 
like Karl Haushofer and other German 
realists—bitterly opposed to all plans to 
wage war on Russia. Ambassador Schul- 
enberg, whose reports make up the bulk 
of the State Department volume, was 
executed for complicity in the plot to kill 
Hitler in July, 1944. The truth about 
Nazi designs against the Soviet Union, 
like the truth about Nazi designs against 
Poland, could have been revealed only 
by publishing material from the Wehr- 
macht archives, not from the Foreign 
Office archives. Only one Wehrmacht 
document appears in the publication: the 
directive of December 18, 1940, pp. 260- 
264. But at Nuremberg (in case the 
State Department experts have forgot- 
ten) excerpts from Wehrmacht docu- 
ments were used to convict the war crim- 
inals. 

They show, unmistakably, that secret 
preparations to attack the USSR were 
initiated in August, 1940. Paulus was in- 
formed of them on September 3. Jodl 
hinted at the plan to Canaris on Sep- 
tember 6. On October 6, the code-word 
“Ostfall” appears in the Wehrmacht 
documents. On November 14, Raeder 
gathers, to his regret, that Hitler “is 
still inclined to instigate the conflict 
with Russia.” Case Barbarossa is out- 
lined in Wehrmacht documents of De- 
cember 5 and December 13, of which 
Directive No. 21 of December 18 is mere- 
ly a follow-up.! Writes Cordell Hull 
(New York Times, February 18, 1948), 
citing a secret report received in Janu- 
ary, 1941: “As early as August, 1940 
. . . conferences were taking place at 
Hitler’s HQ concerning preparations for 
war against Russia.” 

Here again, as in 1939, the facts indi- 
cate that Soviet policy was a result not 
a cause, of a Nazi decision to initiate 
war. One wonders what the State De- 
partment editors and their superiors be- 


1 See Mendelssohn, Op. cit., pp. 254-262. 
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lieved they could accomplish by so se- 
lecting the Nazi documents as to falsify 
the chronology. Their purpose, clearly, 
was to depict the USSR as a co-aggressor 
with the Reich in 1939 and to suggest 
that Hitler’s crusade of June, 1941, was 
in some sense “justified” by Soviet de- 
mands and extortions. Yet the known 
facts make it clear that the time se- 
quence set forth by General Marshall’s 
“editors” is a pure prevarication. To tell 
lies when available evidence shows them 
to be lies is not clever but stupid. 


The Wages of Stupidity. There 
is no reason to assume that there is any 
law of destiny according to which the 
stupid shall save the world or inherit the 
earth. Virtue sometimes triumphs over 
vice. Vice sometimes triumphs over vir- 
tue. But stupidity almost never triumphs 
over intelligence. The State Department 
of Truman and Marshall has here in- 
flicted upon itself a major propagandistic 
and diplomatic defeat by a false use of 
documents which is so clumsy as to be 
almost moronic. 

If this were the only conclusion to be 
drawn from this miserable episode, it 
would scarcely warrant detailed analy- 
sis, even in the interest of historical 
truth. Unhappily, this is but another 
illustration, albeit a peculiarly revealing 
one, of a general pattern of public atti- 
tudes and policies in the Western democ- 
racies in the age which Konrad Heiden 
long ago termed Das Zeitalter der Verant- 
wortungslosigkeit: the Epoch of Irre- 
sponsibility. To detail its tragic course 
would be to retell the entire history of 
our time. The major scenes are credible 
only to those who know they happened 
and who know that decadence moves in 
mysterious ways its blunders to perform. 
Here is Sir John Simon refusing all 
American proposals to discuss joint ac- 
tion against Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia and later, by special treaty, sanc- 
tioning Nazi rearmament. Here are the 
German industrialists subsidizing Hitler 
to smash labor, enhance profits, and de- 
stroy “Bolshevism.” Here are the Social 
Democrats in the Reichstag unanimously 
voting confidence in Hitler’s foreign pol- 
icy on May 17, 1933—two weeks after 
the Brownshirts have suppressed the Ger- 
man trade unions and four weeks before 
the Social Democratic Party is outlawed. 
Here are Sir Samuel Hoare and Pierre 
Laval selling out Ethiopia to Mussolini. 
Here is the betrayal of the Spanish Re- 
public by Leon Blum, Downing Street, 
and the State Department; the suicide 
of European democracy; the shame of 
Vichy; the scandals of Franco, Darlan, 
Badoglio, Tsaldaris, Syngman Rhee, 


Chiang Kai-shek, etc.; the inanities and ° 


insanities of Bevin and Byrnes, Truman 
and Vandenberg, Marshall and Bidault, 
Baruch and Austin, Taft and Judd, 






Dewey and Stassen; the waste of victory, 
the killing of the UN, the abandonment 
of peace-making in favor of war-making, 
et cetera ad infinitum. 

All these are parts of one whole. As 
Thomas Mann once put it: “They no 
longer understand the world. . . . Per- 
haps they are already lost.” I do not 
assume that the rulers of the Soviet 
Union, being human, are altogether im- 
mune from such an indictment, nor do I 
believe that they are more virtuous than 
the rulers of France, Britain, and Amer- 
ica. I submit, however, that the policy- 
makers in Moscow are less victimized by 
blind fear, that they are more concerned 
with social welfare than with private 
gain, and are more’ aware of the reali- 
ties of power than hypnotized by illu- 
sions bred of doubt and guilt and avarice. 
I believe, above all, that in dealing with 
the tragic facts of world politics under 
international anarchy, they are more in- 
telligent and effective than the rulers 
of the Western Powers, partly because 
they are less afflicted with insoluble so- 
cial contradictions and economic dilem- 
mas within their own community. 

Those who rule the West are still 
trapped, now more than ever, in the sui- 
cidal idea that they can solve their prob- 
lems by refusing to make peace with the 
USSR and by scheming for its destruc- 
tion. This notion, which has already 
inflicted appalling disasters on a whole 
generation, is less vicious than stupid. 
It is still the /eit-motif of American and 
British politics in 1948. If persisted in, it 
spells either the global triumph of Com- 
munism—a prospect which seems to me 
wholly deplorable—or the self-immola- 
tion of contemporary civilization—a pros- | 
pect which seems to be a highly prob- 
able and utterly irreparable catastrophe. 

Americans have a final choice to make 
in 1948. If they choose to perpetuate 
the reign of fear, hatred, ignorance, 
greed, and stupidity, they will in all 
likelihood pass a death sentence upon 
themselves and all mankind. If they 
choose to begin anew to grapple with 
the problems of the atomic age by en- 
trusting authority to those who still have 
some capacity for faith, love, wisdom, 
generosity, and intelligence, there will 
be bright hope for a better life for all 
in days to come The choice is grim, 
inescapable, infinitely fruitful if rightly 
made, and (if wrong) completely fatal. 
America’s capacity to make it sanely will 
not be unrelated to America’s capacity 
to evaluate correctly the work of its own 
Department of State in the Truman era. 
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Collective farmers of Kalinin Region attend their own music festival. When they invited the Soviet tenor, S. Lemeshev, to appear, their letter 
received wide response from other musicians of the Bolshoi Theater who attended and made the festival a noteworthy one. 





The Discussion on Soviet Musie 


pertinent questions — and answers 


ie WOULD be a great step forward 
for world peace, if the excited interest 
shown by the local press and radio in 
the recent discussion of Soviet composers 
and their music, summarized in a reso- 
lution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
were inspired by an honest desire to know 
more about the nature of Soviet cultural 
life. Unfortunately, this is hard to be- 
lieve. The choice of excerpts from the 
resolution and the comments about them, 
follow a familiar pattern; a desire to 
distort the process of self-criticism, nor- 
mal to Soviet political and cultural life, 
into a political “censorship”; a desire to 
distort a serious discussion of musical 
forms and styles, and their relation to 
a thriving people’s culture, into an “in- 
sult” to Western composers and Western 
art. 

To answer the “attacks” on the Soviet 
statement is a hopeless task, since the 
attackers are not guided by a desire for 
facts. The statement however does raise 
a number of interesting questions re- 
garding the art of music, not only in the 
Soviet Union but throughout the world; 
questions worth serious discussion. I 
have tried to formulate some of these 
questions and answer them. The answers, 
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of course, are solely my own, and are 
based on a study over many years of 
general cultural problems, the status of 
the arts in America, and the growth of 
cultural life in the Soviet Union. 


Was this criticism made by musicians 
or non-musicians? 

According to the text of the resolution, 
it came as a result of a “conference of 
leaders of Soviet music, conducted by 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party.” It was thus made by musi- 
cians. However, it must be added that 
the absolute division common in other 
countries, between art and politics, is not 
wholly true in the Soviet Union. Many 
artists and cultural people take an active 
part in political leadership, and Soviet 
political leaders are generally men of 
wide cultural knowledge and interests. 


Does the criticism imply that the 
works of these composers will no longer 
be performed? Why were so many works 


of these same composers acclaimed and 
given prizes? 

The works of Prokofiev, Shostakovich, 
Shebalin, Myaskovsky, Khachaturian, 
and others, will decidedly continue to 
be performed, and be admired for the 
qualities in them. Although some works 
were criticized, the main criticism was 
directed less at specific works, than at 
a general tendency in the stream of music 
production. In contrast to the impression 
given by the press over here, the criti- 
cism was a most positive and forward- 
looking one. It called for a new series of 
works, in forms of the utmost impor- 
tance to the Soviet people; forms such as 
those for small groups of instruments, 
which could be played by music lovers 
the country over, forms of song, forms 
of opera. 


What are the standards of Soviet 
criticism? 

Soviet criticism upholds two standards, 
which are really one. They are, is it true? 
And, is it good art? Such criticism is 
based on the belief that if a work of art 
treats of some aspect of life or history, 
it profits rather than loses from an at- 
tempt to portray the facts as they really 
are. It is important to give people truth, 
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and harmful to give them falsehoods. 
The arts similarly benefit from portray- 
ing human relationships truthfully; from 
creating honest and moving emotions 
that fit the characters brought to life in 
the -art. Soviet criticism would regard 
as decadent an art which counselled 
despair when life is actually full of 
struggle and progress, or which por- 
trayed the average human being in an 
insulting or sneering light. 

It must be said that the standard, “is 
it true?” is rather strange to criticism in 
our own country. Particularly in literary 
criticism, we find works of the most 
untruthful portrayals of history praised 
as “pure art,” while works which chal- 
lenge the shibboleths of the capitalist 
view of people and history are either 
ignored, or treated with a killing skepti- 
cism. Likewise the standard “is it good 
art?” is a strange one, since the dominant 
art, or pseudo-art, production is one of 
art created like sausages for advertising 
and sale. The close connection between 
the business and criticism departments 
of the newspapers is no secret. 

Soviet culture treats both artists and 
critics with respect, as men who are 
leaders, who have the power to teach, 
shape and change men’s minds. Re- 
spected as leaders, they are also treated 
as men of mature responsibility. 

The one work mentioned in the resolu- 
tion, Muradeli’s opera “The Great 
Friendship,” was criticized for its serious 
historical errors. It may also be inter- 
esting to know that the weaknesses 
pointed out by the critics in Soviet music, 
notably the lack of polyphony, coincide 
with the criticisms made of some Soviet 
works by critics on this side of the water. 


Were not great musical geniuses of the 
past unjustly criticized? 

History teaches that the great mass 
of destructive criticism of great artists 
was the product of a class society, in 
which the criticism was a conscious effort 
to preserve the culture of a reactionary 
class against attacks. In the Soviet Union, 
where there is no opposition of classes, 
the main inspiration for destructive criti- 
cism does not exist. Furthermore, the 
criticism takes the form of the most pub- 
lic kind of discussions, where arguments 
on both sides are advanced with the 
utmost sharpness, where the artist and 
critic take the fullest part. 

The present discussion of music, like 
previous discussions on literature and 
the theater, arose out of the criticisms 
first voiced by the people, the readers and 
listeners. These criticisms brought home 
the fact that the creative figures of Soviet 
culture were not sufficiently aware of the 
new possibilities open before them, and 
were not thinking sufficiently in terms 
of works that the people could use and 
make part of their daily lives and 
thought. Hence the emphasis, in the 
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music resolution, on forms such as opera, 
choral song, and works for amateur per- 
formers, which would restore balance to 
Soviet musical art, and make music on 
the highest level of honesty and taste 
increasingly available to the masses of 


people. 


Does the criticism demand an art that 
will be simple in form? Is there not often 
great art that is not ultra-simple, and 
that many can not easily understand? 

On the contrary, the criticism demands 
an art that will be deeper, richer, more 
profound in content, more lasting in its 
effect. It objects to an, ultra-simplicity, 
masquerading as novelty; to the easy 
repetition of familiar and standard pat- 
terns. It asks for musical textures that 
will be more “polyphonic,” many-voiced, 
varied in make-up. It demands that com- 
posers do not rest on their past accom- 
plishments, popularity, and accompany- 
ing royalties, that they work, attack new 
problems of art and of expressing life 
with the utmost seriousness. It calls for 
the deepest study of the greatest tradi- 
tions of Western and Russian art. 

It is common for a great deal of con- 
temporary music to be actually ultra- 
simple in form and idiom, but because 
of its emotional barrenness, or its narrow 
introspective moods, to have little effect 
upon an audience. This lack of effect is 
explained by its backers as “complexity.” 
It is also true in our own musical culture 
that the music-manufacturing business, 
calling itself “popular art,” operates to 
dull in people any sensitivity to fresh 
communication in art. This commerciali- 
zation of music does not exist in the 
Soviet Union. 


What does the criticism mean by 
“formalism”? 

Formalism is the denial in art of the 
truth that forms are not merely abstract 


conventions and rules, but arise out of 
social need, perform a communicative 
function to their audience, and therefore 
also have a “content.” Formalism is rife 
in societies where the composer has so 
narrow an audience, or has so little hope 
of production, that the social conditions. 
culture and life itself suggest no forms 
to him. Instead he takes forms from the 
past, treats them as abstract, mechanical 
conventions, and puts much the same 
music in one form as in another. For- 
malism also grows in artists who find 
it easier to repeat themselves, with super- 
ficial and mechanical changes, than to 
attack, sweat through, and solve new 
human and artistic problems. 


Does the criticism demand that the 
composers write no more symphonies, 
or abstract works? Will there be only 
songs, tone-poems, story music? 

The program as laid down asks for 
high quality work in “all genres,” in- 
cluding the symphonic. It stresses the 
writing of songs, pieces for folk instru- 
ments and combinations, greater and 
richer operas, because those have been 
comparatively neglected. It asks not for 
one line of production, but for many 
lines, and a greater balance. The resolu- 
tion expresses great concern that the art 
of writing for the human voice, and 
human song, is being lost, an art very 
precious to people and to music history. 
Music history shows, furthermore, that 
a nation’s music rises to its greatest 
heights in the more abstract forms of 
symphony, piano and chamber music, 
when it is built on a solid foundation of 
rich vocal music, whether of song or 
opera. Such a dramatic art inspires the 
composer to solve fresh expressive prob- 
lems, enriches the connotative images of 
music and its emotional range, educates 
an audience to follow the thought of the 
more abstract forms. 


Probably the most widely known Soviet composers abroad. They are, 
left to right, Sergei Prokofiev, Dmitri Shostakovich and Aram Khachaturian. 












































































Can a composer be properly asked to 
create works to order? 

Here again the history of music indi- 
cates that he can. Bach was a genius in 
almost every possible musical form of his 
time; Mozart a master of song, opera, 
symphony, concerto and chamber music; 
Schubert a master of song, sonata, sym- 
phony. These and other artists in the 
past have generally welcomed “commis- 
sions” and thrived on them, so long as 
these commissions brought them to a live 
audience and allowed them to create 
honestly. Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Tchai- 
kowsky, used folk and popular material 
prolifically, to produce great art, and 
gave the people many songs to sing. It 
is a sign of a healthy musical culture for 
its best composers, instead of the hacks, 
to be asked to provide the people with 


their music. 


How can music be recognized as 
“bourgeois,” or “socialist”? 

Music is basically either good music 
or bad, or sometimes only partially suc- 
cessful, with qualities that are incom- 
pletely realized. Under bourgeois condi- 
tions, a great deal of bad art is deliber- 
ately manufactured, the pseudo-popular 
art created as a commodity, imitative and 
plagiaristic. Among serious and talented 
composers, whom bourgeois society 
either ignores, drives into pessimism and 
despair, or hires as narrow craftsmen, 
there is a prevalent tendency to one- 
sidedness in music, the exploration of 
one narrow set of formal, idiomatic or 
psychological problems, and the glorifica- 
tion of this specialization into a substi- 
tute for whole, rounded art. Bourgeois 
decadence is not found in the specific 
“ideology” spoken by musical sounds or 
a musical line. Rather it is found in the 
commercialization and consequent de- 
struction of art, or in the one-sidedness 
that pretends to represent the summit of 
art, all that art has to offer. Atonalism, 
the consistent exploitation of certain dis- 
cords, and other musical systems, men- 
tioned in the resolution, are rejected not 
in the sense that they may not have 
material of value, but that they pretend 
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N. Myaskovsky, V. Muradeli, V. Shebalin and C. Popov were among the musicians and composers mentioned in the ‘recent Party resolution 


to make a narrow concept of music, fitted 
to solve a small group of formal or 
psychological problems, into a substitute 
for the whole of musical art. 


Does the resolution attack men Itke 
Schoenberg, Hindemith, Stravinsky, or 
modern American composers? 

The resolution and discussion are spe- 
cifically an evaluation by Soviet critics 
and musicians of Soviet composers. How- 
ever, they raise problems of great inter- 
est to other countries and musical 
cultures. In this writer’s opinion, it 
would be a worthwhile task for a group 
of responsible critics and musicians in 
our own country similarly to evaluate 
the work of our leading composers, and 
those teaching among us, to appraise 
the contributions they have made, the 
new tools they have provided, and the 
formal and psychological limitations of 
their art. Such an appraisal would be of 
infinitely more value to young artists 
than unthinking adulation. One state- 
ment in the Soviet resolution should 
strike home to many here; that the “cre- 
ative work of many of the conservatory 
students represents a blind imitation of 
the music of D. Shostakovich, S. Proko- 
fiev, and others.” It is common in our 
schools for each prominent composer- 
teacher to turn out imitations of himself, 
or practitioners of his “system.” Such a 
“system” affords an easy way of being 
“modern,” without doing the hard, cre- 
ative work, of actually bringing new 
music into being. However talented the 
original artist may be who is imitated, 
the imitation can only serve to perpetuate 
whatever weaknesses lie in his art, to 
take what expression may have had 
validity for a previous time and use it 
where it no longer has validity. This is 
another path to formalism and deca- 
dence. In this writer’s opinion, contempo- 
rary music in our country suffers heavily 
from such “modern” academicism. 

Another sentence in the resolution 
with special interest over here is that 
which censures some music critics, who 
have “taken to humoring or fawning 
upon one or another of the leading 





musicians, praising their works, in every 
way, for reasons of friendship, rather than 
criticizing them on the basis of objective 
principles.” Any young composer on 
these shores knows too well the irre- 
sponsible, ignorant or clique-ridden at- 
mosphere which predominates in music 
criticism, and controls performances as 
well, so that the young artist gets neither 
help nor guidance. 


Why is what ts essentially an artistic 
problem taken up by a political commit- 
tee, and treated so sharply? 

The leadership of the Soviet Union 
has always regarded the fostering of 
cultural life for the people as one of its 
major tasks. As a result of this interest, 
we have the honored position held by 
the creative artist in Soviet life; a condi- 
tion not only in sharp contrast to that 
of Tsarist Russia, but one unprecedented 
in world history. The result is seen in 
the decentralization of cultural life, 
which is shared in by two hundred 
million people, not created for “export,” 
or as a tourist attraction, or the possession 
of a narrow leisure class or group of 
intelligentsia. It is seen in the encourage- 
ment of a cultural flowering in all the 
national republics and among the na- 
tional minorities, reviving national lan- 
guages and traditions, and bringing to 
them forms of poetry, novel, opera, bal- 
let, cinema, symphony, etc. During the 
most difficult days of reconstruction, the 
Five-Year Plans, the defense against the 
Nazi invasion, the utmost possible energy 
was given to cultural life, which in turn 
aided the Soviet peoples immeasurably 
in their labor and struggle. 

There is an additional reason, however, 
for the sharpness with which these cul- 
tural problems have been raised. The 
Soviet people and their leaders look with 
horror at the revival of war talk in the 
“Western World,” the speeches of promi- 
nent figures advocating the dropping of 
atom bombs on the Soviet Union, the 
sponsorship of fascist and terrorist re- 
gimes and the kindliness to Nazi-ism 
shown by the governments that speak of 

(Continued on page 33) 
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a, most modern port on the 
North China coast, is fighting hard 
to keep from becoming a ghost city. 
Terminus of a great railway and chief 
outlet for the great hinterland of Man- 
churia, it is today shut off from all! sides 
by civil war. 

Dairen is blockaded by an iron cur- 
tain. It is not, however, a curtain drawn 
by the Russians, who by treaty are 
charged with defending the Kwantung 
Peninsula of which Dairen is chief city 
and port. It is a blockade enforced by 
the Chinese Government of Nanking, 
presumably for the purpose of making 
life tough for the Russians. It is a block- 
ade in which the American armed forces 
assist. 

Despite much interest in Dairen, and 
despite international importance—it will 


be Russia’s direct route to warm water 
if and when the Manchurian Railway 
again runs—no correspondent has suc- 
ceeded in visiting the city since the end 
of the Japanese war. 

When I learned that the steamer Ilych, 
on which I was to sail from Shanghai 
to Vladivostok, would stop several days 
in Dairen, I applied in good time for 
permission to go ashore. Some months 
earlier two correspondents tried to break 
into Dairen by the U. S. naval LST that 
brought the consul’s mail but, coming 
unannounced and without visas, they 
were not allowed to land. By making 
application in time, I had no difficulty. 
I stayed three days in a Dairen hotel, 
met scores of the leading people, was en- 
tertained at three impromptu teas and 
dinners by different groups of people, 
and even drove down the peninsula to 
Port Arthur where no foreigner—of na- 
tionality other than Chinese or Russian 
—had been for two years. 

Dairen is first of all, and very ob- 
viously, a Chinese city. Over 200,000 
Japanese, who formerly held all the best 
residential districts, have been sent back 
to Japan. They have not been replaced by 
any large number of Russians. Most of 
the residences were turned over by the 
Russians to the municipal government 
—which is entirely Chinese—and were 
used for a slum clearance scheme. 

All of the Japanese factories were also 


Air view of the city of Dairen showing the port in the foreground 
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turned over to the Dairen municipal gov- 
ernment, except for those enterprises 
which belong to the railway and the 
port, and which are of course among 
the largest. These are by treaty the prop- 
erty of Sino-Russian corporations, on a 
fifty-fifty basis. They account for the 
presence of a certain number of Russian 
civilians. 

Russian armed forces are seen very 
little in Dairen. Despite the Soviet 
Union’s treaty rights in Dairen, Russian 
soldiers stay well outside the city, en- 
tering only rarely and on special errands. 
In two days auto tour of the shipyards, 
factories, city hall, schools, hospitals, 
I saw less than twenty Russians in uni- 
form. These were four soldiers taking 
a cart of baggage from the port to the 
railway station, one bemedalled general 
speeding towards his leave in Vladivos- 
tok and some officers who came to town 
with their women folk one evening to 
attend an Ostrovsky play. 

Russians become more visible if one 
takes the thirty-mile drive down the pen- 
insula to Port Arthur. Here I passed 
several groups of Russian soldiers, pos- 
sibly sixty or seventy all told, going 
places in trucks. Only at the extreme tip 
of the peninsula, where we passed the 
gate to the naval reservation and showed 
= permits, did I encounter Russian con- 
trol. 

Even in Port Arthur where I spent 
half a day in the little Chinese city, 
talking to the Chinese officials, nothing 
made me aware that just beyond a small 
ridge were the barracks and officers’ resi- 
dences of the naval base. The only sign 
of it, until one is actually in it, is the 
high pillar erected by the Japanese to 
celebrate their 1905 victory over the Rus- 
sians, which still towers above the ridge 
against the sky. The Russians show no 
inclination to take down this lofty mon- 
ument, set up to commemorate their de- 
feat. On the contrary, they are expand- 
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ing the Japanese museum, where for forty 
years Japanese officers studied the tech- 
nique of victory, as shown by models 
and by captured Russian documents and 
weapons, and are bringing it up to date. 

The Russians walk softly in Dairen 
and even in Port Arthur. I saw no pa- 
rades of armed Russians, such as I saw 
of American troops in Peiping and 
Tientsin last year, no large assemblage 
of naval vessels, such as swung at anchor 
in the so-far unofficial American naval 
base in Tsingtao. The Russians seem to 
wish to be inconspicuous. For while they 
have certain rights in Kwantung Penin- 
sula through the Sino-Soviet Treaty, they 
are on the defensive against new pres- 
sures. 

By the Sino-Russian Treaty, Port Ar- 
thur is to be a joint Sino-Russian naval 
base, with the Russians putting in such 
installations as they choose. Dairen is 
to be a free port with a Russian port 
director, but a Chinese city administra- 
tion. Dairen is not to be under Russian 
naval control in peace time—technically 
the Japanese war is not yet ended by a 
peace treaty—but the Kwantung Penin- 
sula, in which Dairen is the port, is a 
naval district whose defense is entrusted 
to the Russians for thirty years. 

When that treaty was signed, August 
14, 1945, most people congratulated 
China. T. V. Soong, who arranged it 
in Moscow with Stalin, was thought 
to have picked a plum. For the Red 
Army was sweeping through Manchuria, 
and Chiang Kai-shek was locked up a 
thousand miles away in Chungking, and 
the American press conjectured loudly 
whether Russia would recognize any Chi- 
nese rights in Manchuria at all. Chiang 
had surrendered it to Japan without a 
battle in 1931, and confirmed Japan’s 
possession in subsequent agreements. 
Russia’s request for the naval base, port 
and railway that she built half a century 
earlier and lost to Japan, and was now 
willing to share with China, was con- 
sidered a moderate demand. 

Two years have brought many 
changes: the power of the atom bomb to 
America, the cold war policy toward 
Russia, in which Nanking copies the 
United States, and American weapons 
for a Chinese civil war. Chiang has no 
use for the Russians now. 

But treaties signed with such celebra- 
tion are not smashed openly at once. 
They are nibbled at instead. First nibble 
was the building of the American naval 
base at Tsingtao which—with Ameri- 
cans in Japan and Korea—encircles Port 
Arthur making it a dangerous retreat 
for Russian ships. If the Russians could 
come to Port Arthur normally by rail- 
road, the base would regain some value. 
But the Chinese civil war is in Man- 
churia, so the Russians come to Port 
Arthur four days by sea from Vladivos- 
tok, with infrequent ships. 


A street scene in Port Arthur, military base of the Kwantung Peninsula 


Nanking’s second move was to block- 
ade all Chinese commercial shipping 
from Dairen, in an apparent attempt to 
starve the city. More than one hundred 
ships, plying out from Dairen seeking 
food, either by fishing or by trade, have 
been seized or sunk by the Kuomintang 
warships. How serious this is will be 
considered below. 

From time to time Nanking with or 
without American prodding, demands 
that Russia let Chinese troops take over 
Dairen. The Russians so far stand pat 
on the treaty, which gives them the de- 
fense of the peninsula. They have per- 
mitted no Chinese armed forces, Kuo- 
mintang or Communist, to enter the 
treaty-given area. They are keeping it 
out of China’s civil war. 

The Russians have several times in- 
vited Chiang to send in a civil adminis- 
tration for Dairen. To the Chinese in 
Dairen, who have long since elected their 
own municipal government, a Nanking- 
appointed administration would be a bit- 
ter pill. They would accept it, rather 
than be starved by blockade. But Chiang’s 
appointees could not loot a Russian-de- 
fended area as they looted Formosa or 
even the cities and countryside of China 
proper, where Nanking military rules. 
Hence Nanking refuses to send a civil 
administration to Dairen unless she can 
send an army. 

The admission of Kuomintang troops 
into Dairen would put the Russians into 


the civil war on Nanking’s side. Thirty” 


miles north of Dairen, civil war has 
raged along the border. The Kuomin- 
tang took the adjacent territory from 
the Communists last winter, while re- 
recently the Communists took it back. 
Nanking wants to use Dairen as a Rus- 
sian-protected beach-head to attack the 
Communists in the rear. Moreover, a 
Nanking army in Dairen would not only 
put Russia in the civil war, but would 
bring in American “instructors.” What 
would be left then of Russia’s naval base? 


So the Russians walk softly and make 
themselves inconspicuous. If they can 
hold their treaty rights until peace comes 
in China, and a railway opens across 
Manchuria, they will have a port and a 
naval base worth while. Till then the 
Kwantung Peninsula is a financial and 
military: liability, a blockaded isolation. 
And the Russians have to fear that any 
“incidents” in Dairen, might be blown 
up by Chiang’s political police into na- 
tion-wide demonstrations against the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty, in which case the 
entire treaty might crack. 

Some people in Nanking—and in 
Washington—would like this. Others, 
more cautious, see that a breaking of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty by Nanking might 
force an alliance of the Russians with the 
Chinese Communists. So far the Rus- 
sians meticulously avoid any dealings 
with the Chinese Communists whatever. 

Oddly enough, there is no Chinese 
Communist party in Dairen. Not only 
are Chinese Communist troops kept out 
by the Russians, but there is no organ- 
ized group of Chinese Communists in 
any form. 

The Russians look a bit embarrassed 
when you ask them why no Chinese 
Communists seems to get organized in 
the area they defend. “We don’t forbid 
them,” they assure you. “That’s a mat- 
ter for the Chinese.” 

The Chinese in Dairen tell you flatly 
that nobody in Dairen would succeed 
in starting any party that might involve 
the peninsula in war. “We have no Com- 
munists, no Kuomintang, no Democratic 
League,” they say. 

Nanking treats the whole Dairen set- 
up as Communist. They blockade it as 
such by land and sea. But it would be 
hard even for Nanking to find any Com- 
munism in the elected administration, 
whose leaders are merchants and indus- 
trialists. 

Take President Chih Tse-hsiang, head 


of the Kwantung Peninsula government. 














I drove to Port Arthur to meet him at 
his headquarters. I found a small, dark 
man of sixty-three, with shrewd eyes, 
in a western business suit. He has been 
a merchant of Dairen for forty-five years. 
For twenty years he was a member of 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 
head of the Silk and Cotton Guild, chair- 
man of the Association of Department 
Stores, and a director of the Currency 
Exchange. He became known as a phil- 
anthropist in 1927, when he organized 
the relief for nearly a million refugees 
from the Shantung famine, helping them 
find jobs or land. He got his reputation 
as a patriot during the recent war, when 
the Japanese jailed him three times for 
spreading news from the Chungking 
radio. 

When Japan collapsed Chih was one 
of the group of businessmen in Dairen 
who set up a provisional government to 
prevent the Japanese from destroying 
the industries. That was before the Red 
Army came in. Two months later, when 
trade unions and other organizations had 
sprung up, a more representative munici- 
pal government was formed. Chih was 
its mayor. In April, 1947, the Chinese 
decided to form a government for the en- 
tire Kwantung Peninsula. Of 350 “peo- 
ple’s representatives” elected from Dair- 
en, Port Arthur, and rural areas, 208 
voted for Chih as “president.” 

“Did the trade-unionists vote for you?” 
I asked him. 

“Some of them did,” he replied. 

“Did the Russians try to influence the 
selection of candidates?” 

“Never,” said Chih. “Our government 
is not their affair.” 

He added that Russian civilians come 
“under the protection” of the Chinese 
police and courts, while Russian military 
are referred by the Chinese courts to their 
own military courts, as the treaty re- 
quires. 

“There have been a few cases in which 
Chinese complained against Russian sol- 
diers. The Russian army authorities have 
cooperated in punishing any offenses by 
their men.” 

Chih does not consider the present re- 
gime fully.democratic. “There has been 
no proper election, and cannot be until 
we have compiled a register of citizens,” 
he said. “We are working on this now. 
The present government was elected in 
as representative a manner as we could: 
in villages by paper ballots in village 
meetings, and in the city by balloting 
for representatives of the various unions 
and associations.” To my question wheth- 
er he expected the emergence of a Chi- 
nese Communist or Kuomintang party 
in Dairen, Chih replied that he could 
not predict. 

“That will depend on the international 
situation. That is something we have to 
consider very carefully here.” 

Other officials of the Kwantung Pen- 
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insula area, whom I met at the various 
dinners and teas included: Chiao Chun- 
chueh, vice-chairman of the peninsula 
government, an _ engineer-industrialist, 
owner of a machine-building works, grad- 
uate of an engineering college, and 
progressive democrat in politics; Wang 
Shih-min, mayor of Port Arthur, a young 
and energetic school teacher; Sun Ting- 
lien, head of education for the peninsula, 
who is a professor of engineering; Dr. 
Wang Pu-chen, head of public health, 
who is a graduate of the Peking Union 
Medical College, and has done medical 
work for the League of Nations. I met 
also Director Chu of the new engineer- 
ing college—started since the defeat of 
Japan; he is a graduate of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute of Germany. 

These names indicate the general cali- 
ber of the Chinese official in Dairen and 
the Kwantung Peninsula. 

The problems they face are serious, 
and in some ways unique. Dairen is no 
village community that can live from 
its own farms. It is a big city on a small, 
sandy peninsula, which can raise barely 
six months food for its inhabitants. It is 
a port for the great food-producer, Man- 
churia, but is now cut off from that food 
by civil war. 

Dairen lived by trade and by the great 
war industries of Japan. Both the trade 
and the war industries have now closed 
down. The population has fallen off. Of 
more than 1,500,000 inhabitants of the 
Kwantung Peninsula under the Japa- 
nese, there are barely 1,100,000 left. 
Some 250,000 were Japanese who were 
sent back to Japan, the rest were Chi- 
nese, many of them slave labor brought 
in for the war industries. They have 
now gone home. The drop in Dairen’s 
population is greater in proportion; it 
has fallen from 600,000 to 295,000, for 
many city dwellers have gone into the 
peninsula to farm. 

Dairen must trade to live. But the new 
Chinese navy, given to Nanking by the 
United States, devotes much of its at- 
tention to blockading Dairen. 

More than one hundred ships, seeking 
to relieve the food shortage either by 
trade or fishing, have been seized or sunk 
by the warships of the Kuomintang. 
Forty of the lost ships were fishing boats, 
the rest were merchantmen. Eight or ten 
of these ships went to South Korea to 

_buy food, and were detained there by the 
American military. 

“The Americans don’t recognize us,” 
explained Chairman Yu, of the Small 
and Middle Merchants Association, 
which has 12,000 members, and Chair- 
man Tang of the Dairen Trade Unions, 
which have 50,000 members. 

The Americans recognize Dairen 
enough to keep a consulate there with 
two men and their families, and five 
office rooms, but not enough to respect 
the Dairen registry of ships. 





If Chiang’s navy catches any vessel 
from Dairen, the best that is hoped for is 
confiscation of vessel and goods, with 
impressment of sailors into some gen- 
eral’s army. If the warship’s crew is feel- 
ing annoyed—and Nanking is lately an- 
noyed—the sailors are apt to be dumped 
into the sea. At least eight vessels are 
known to have been destroyed or sunk, 
with heavy loss of life. One of the most 
recent was a trading ship with fifty- 
eight people on it, including some women 
and children, which was stopped by a 
Kuomintang warship, searched _ thor- 
oughly, given a clean bill of health, and 
then raked with machine-gun fire and 
grenades as it pulled away. Seven 
wounded men saved themselves by a 
miracle; the rest were killed. 

There is nothing whatever that Dairen 
merchants and sailors can do about it. 
I discussed this at length with Merchant 
Yu and Trade-unionist Tang. I thought 
at first that the ships were sunk for 
trading with Communist areas. They as- 
sured me that this was not the case. “It 
is safer to trade with Communist areas,” 
they said, “for then you have shelter 
after you reach port. If you try to trade 
with a Kuomintang port, they may seize 
you in port as well.” 

“Nanking regards this government as 
Communist,” said the American consul 
in explanation of the seizures. 

The government is not Communist; 
as far as is known, it. hasn‘t a single 
Communist in it. But there is no way 
to make Nanking think otherwise. Both 
Russians and Chinese of Dairen are will- 
ing to have Nanking appoint the govern- 
ment—though as democrats they think 
a city should elect its own. But Nanking 
refuses, unless it can send its army also. 
On this point, the Russians stand pat 
on the treaty. There is nothing whatever 
the Dairen Chinese can do about it. 
The seizures of ships may be partly due 
to the greed of naval commanders, but 
it is partly an attempt to make life 
tough for the Russians, because Nanking 
has an American partner now. 

To an outsider like myself, it seemed 
outrageous injustice that the Chinese of 
Dairen should be punished for Nanking’s 
change of mood on a treaty over which 
Dairen has no possible control. But the 
Chinese themselves take it rather casu- 
ally. Most of them told me they were 
losing far less with the Kuomintang 
warships seizing ships outside the port, 
than they would lose if Chiang’s army 
came into the town. 

Dairen is not starving. Last winter 
the Central News, of Nanking, gloating- 
ly reported that bodies of starved people 
clogged the streets and that the leaves 
had been stripped from the trees for 
food. Dairen people hate the Central 
News for that almost more than they 
hate the Chinese “pirate navy.” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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I. RELIGIOUS LIFE 


In the Soviet Ukraine 


by V. J. TERESHTENKO 


In the second article of his series, Mr. 
Tereshtenko continues his account of the 
interview given to him and other mem- 
bers of the UNRRA Mission by Mr. 
P. S. Khodchenko,* in charge of the 
affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
of the Ukraine, and Mr. P. A. Vilkhovy, 
in charge of other denominations and re- 
ligious groups. The first part of the inter- 
view on the Russian Orthodox Church, 
published in the March issue of Soviet 
Russia Today, dealt with general organt- 
zational structure, finances and religious 
education. The. remainder of the inter- 


view with Mr. Khodchenko follows: 


Civil Functions of the 
Orthodox Church 


The Church in the Ukraine performs 
a number of civil functions such as mar- 
riages, burials, divorces, and so on. How- 
ever, the State does not attribute any 
legal value to the documents issued by 
the Church in performance of its civil 
functions. Thus, while the Church may 
perform such functions, the necessary 





* Through a typographical error in our last issue, 
the interview with Mr. Khodchenko was incorrectly 
attributed to Mr. Vilkhovy in one reference. 


legal documents may be issued only by 
the civilian registry offices. The priest 
may perform the marriage ceremony 
without requiring any civil certificate 
issued by the State, but such a marriage 
performed by the Church will not be 
considered a “marriage” by the State. 
The same pertains to divorce. Also a 
birth certificate issued by the Church 
after baptism is not considered a docu- 
ment having legal value. In the case of 
burials, the priests have no. right to 
perform the burial ceremony prior to the 
issuance of the death certificate by the 
State authorities. 

The State has the responsibility for 
maintenance of cemeteries. It is not for- 
bidden, however, to the congregations 
and the Church to participate in deco- 
rating the cemeteries, building fences, 
erecting monuments and general upkeep. 
Also the maintenance of cemetery chapels 
is the business of the Church. 

Since the State accepts responsibility 
for “social maintenance” and welfare’ of 
the people, voluntary church welfare 
agencies are not known in the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly, the Soviet Church 
does not maintain hospitals, sanatoria, or 


Passover services in a Moscow synagogue 
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People of Kiev going to the St. Vladimir's 

Day services at St. Vladimir Cathedral, one 

of the oldest in Russia. It has undergone major 

repairs after damages suffered at the hands 
of the Nazis. 


similar institutions and does not engage 
in any other welfare work of the type 
which is practiced abroad. Nevertheless, 
it has the right to collect funds for wel- 
fare purposes and then to turn them over 
to the corresponding State agencies. The 
same is true of contributions in kind 
(food, etc.). During the war, for ex- 
ample, the Church collected considerable 
funds for helping invalids and war 
orphans. ~ 


Business Enterprises 
of the Church 


The manufacturing and selling of 
candles for religious use is one of the 
business enterprises maintained by the 
Church. The raw materials are bought 
from the State, the shops producing and 
selling the candles being under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Exarch. As to ikons, 
they are usually made by various “artels” 
(something like “producers’ coopera- 
tives”) existing in various monasteries. 
The making and selling of ikons by 
individuals is not forbidden by law. In 
a few instances, the monasteries organize 
artels of tailors, barbers, carpenters, etc. 
In the bazaars in Kiev, there are several 
shops selling ikons, candles, prayer- 
books, Church calendars, and other reli- 
gious objects. 

The Church does not maintain any 
printing establishments of its own, since 
this is a monopoly of the State. The 
Church must depend on government 
printing establishments to the same ex- 
tent as any other Soviet agency or organi- 
zation. A magazine “Diocesan Herald” 
(Eparkhialny Vestnik) is published by 
the Bishop of Lwow. In addition, a 
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Church magazine published in Moscow 
is also in circulation in the Ukraine. 


Relations with Other Churches 


What are the relations between the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church and other 
Churches in the Ukraine? From the 
standpoint of its theological dogmas, the 
Russian Orthodox Church is rather ex- 
clusive and, at the level of the official 
Church’s interests does not have any 
formal relations with other Churches and 
religious sects. The Russian Orthodox 
priests, for instance, have no right to 
serve in the Church buildings of Catho- 
lics and Protestants, unless such Churches 
are sanctified first.* The Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, however, cannot be 
accused of any aggressiveness towards 
people with other religious affiliations or 
without any religious affiliations whatso- 
ever, the religious life of the people 
being completely separated from their 
social, political, and economic interests. 

There are no chaplains in the Red 
Army. At the same time the wounded or 
sick soldiers (as well as prisoners) have 
the right to call priests, while in hospi- 
tals. In such cases the religious cere- 
monies have to be performed in separate 
rooms. During the war relations between 
the Red Army and priests were most 
cordial and friendly. Numerous priests 
were decorated for their heroic perform- 
ances. Many priests participated in the 
partisans’ movement. Some of them en- 
joyed such popularity that Red Army 
men saluted them, while the priests in 
turn, saluted their “Army of Liberators.” 

Persons entering the Monastery are not 
immediately exempt from the conscrip- 
tion law; the full fledged monks, how- 
ever, are exempt. Students entering the 
Church’s seminaries are subject to the 
same regulations regarding military serv- 
ice as any other students in the USSR. 
Those who graduate, however, are ex- 
empt from the conscription law. 

According to the election laws, priests 
have the right to vote and to be elected 
as deputies to the people’s Soviets. 


Il. OTHER RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
(Interview with Mr. P. A. Vilkhovy) 


Under the Tsarist regime the Russian 
Orthodox Church was the official Church 
of the Russian Empire. All other reli- 
gious groups either did not enjoy the 
support of the Government and were 
only tolerated (for instance, the Moslem 
Churches), or were even persecuted. The 
latter included especially those sects 
which split from the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Some of the religious sects, 
therefore, could exist only illegally or 

* The writer understands that dogmatically, only 
the Church of England (Episcopal Church) is so 
near to the Russian Orthodox Church that the 
services at the same altar are allowed. Before the 
Revolution, negotiations were conducted regarding 


the establishment of official ties between the two 
Churches. 
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VALERY J. TERESHTENKO worked with 
UNRRA almost from its inception. He was 
economist and chief supply officer of the 
UNRRA Mission to the Ukrainian SSR from 
May 1946 to July 1947, when the Mission 
ended its work. Mr. Tereshtenko travelled 
extensively, visiting all the major cities and 
regions of the Ukraine and studying the life 
of its people. The material in this article will 
be incorporated in his book on the Ukraine. 





had to migrate to the periphery of Russia 
where no strict control of the Govern- 
ment was feasible. Some of these sects 
are quite ancient. Since from the geo- 
graphical standpoint the Ukraine was 
on the periphery of Tsarist Russia, the 
number of adherents of various sects in 
the Ukraine was considerably larger than 


in Central Russia. After 1905, when the 
parody of a “Constitution” was granted 
to the Russian people, the situation did 
not change essentially. Only after the 
Revolution of 1917 was the Church 
separated from the State, and freedom 
of worship given to the people. The 
Stalin Constitution of 1936 gave equal 
status to all religious groups and faiths. 
As a matter of fact, the principle of strict 
equality is reflected in the law whereby 
no one can be exempt from military 
service on the basis of religious con- 
victions. 

The following table gives the picture 
of various religious groups in the 
Ukraine and the number of their 
Churches or congregations as of January 


1947. 


The choir of a Baptist congregation in Moscow (below). The refectory 
(lower picture) of the Kitskansk Monastery in Soviet Moldavia. 
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No. of 
Churches 
or Religsous 
Congregations 


Roman Catholic 

Old Russian Church of “Old 
Believers” (Staroobryatsy) 

Adventists (Adventisty or 
Subbotniki) 

Greek Orthodox Uniats 
(Uniaty) 

Reformed Calvenists (Reforma- 
torskaya Calvinistskaya) 

Methodists 

Moslem 

Armenians (Armiano 
Gregorianskaya) 

Jewish ; 

Molokhans (Duchovnye Chris- 
tiane Molokany) 

Evangelical Christian Baptists 
(“E. Ch. B.”) 

Lutherans 


Jewish Communities 


Of all the various religious communi- 
ties in the Ukraine the Jewish groups had 
suffered most during the war, and hence 
there is less available data on them. This 
is due to the complete destruction of the 
organized community life of Jewish peo- 
ple by the Germans, mass executions at 
the time of the fascist occupation of all 
the Jews who could not be evacuated in 
time, and the almost complete destruc- 
tion of synagogues, which were singled 
out as a particular target of German 
vandalism. About 80 per cent of the 
synagogues existing in the Ukraine be- 
fore the German invasion were destroyed, 
and there are only seventy-five syna- 
gogues in the Ukraine at present. This 
includes also the synagogues in Kiev, 
Berdichev, Kherson, Odessa, Lwow, and 
Dniepropetrovsk. In Kiev, there were 
four synagogues before the war. Only 
one of them is open at present. The 
cantor in this synagogue is an artist 
living in Chernigov who comes for serv- 
ices to Kiev. The building of the Kiev 
synagogue is too small for the congrega- 
tion of about 2,500 who attend service 
on holidays. Two services are conducted, 
therefore, simultaneously, in the upper 
and lower parts of the building. It is 
impossible to estimate the size of the 
Jewish congregation in Kiev. While only 
twenty to thirty people attend the regular 
services on sabbaths, the number of appli- 
cants for matzoth reached 4,000 at the 
time of the Easter holidays of 1946, 
when, within the bread-rationing system, 
the matzoth was given to applicants in- 
stead of bread. In addition to the above 
synagogue, there are numerous “min- 
ions” in Kiev, a group of about ten 
persons constituting the minimum re- 
quired for communal prayer in such 
“minions” according to the Jewish reli- 
gion. Of those Rabbis who were in Kiev 
— the war, only three or four are 
alive. 


There is no Chief Rabbi in the 
Ukraine at present, neither is there any 
noticeable trend toward a central organ, 
each congregation living for itself. Lack 
of funds to rebuild the synagogues, short- 
age of Rabbis, and lack of any schools or 
seminaries for training qualified theolo- 
gians are felt very badly. The Rabbi is 
elected by the Board of Directors of each 
given congregation. 

The ceremony which according to the 
Jewish Religion has to be performed for 
14-year-old youth is practiced regularly. 

As in the case of other religious groups, 
at least twenty persons have to sign an 
agreement with the City or Rayon Soviet 
in order to obtain a building for religious 
services. The same persons are considered 
responsible to the State for maintaining 
the building in proper order. The signa- 
ture of the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the congregation is sufficient 
to submit an application and obtain per- 
mission to conduct services. 


Baptists, Catholics and Others 


The group “E. Ch. B.” (Evangelical 
Christian Baptists) is an amalgamated 
group of three formerly independent 
sects: Baptists, Evangelical Christians, 
and Christians of Evangelical Faith 
(“Christiane Evangelskoi Very” or 
“Piatidesiatniki”). The question of amal- 
gamation of the above three groups was 
discussed as early as 1920. At the con- 
vention of 1940 the amalgamation was 
decided upon, and in August, 1944, the 
amalgamation of the first two groups 
took place. In September, 1945, also the 
third group (Christians of Evangelical 
Faith) decided to join the “E. Ch. B.” By 
April, 1947, of the total of around 650 
congregations of the Christians of Evan- 
gelical Faith, some 500 had joined the 
E. Ch. B., which now has 1,914 “Houses 
of Prayer.” Of the total number of 
“E. Ch. B.” ministers, 1,868 are full- 
fledged “consecrated ministers.” The 
“E. Ch. B.” congregations are especially 
numerous in the Regions of Kiev (210), 
Rovno (182), Sumy (111), Kharkov 
(104) and Kamenets-Podolsk (136). 
Generally speaking, the “E. Ch. B.” 
congregations are more numerous in the 
Ukraine than in any other Republic of 
the USSR, the Ukraine having been his- 
torically more under the influence of 


Western Churches. As in the case of the - 


Russian Orthodox Church, the central 
administrative body of the “E. Ch. B.” 
is in Moscow. It has its representatives in 
the Ukraine; their assistants are in charge 
of “E. Ch. B.” congregations in various 
“oblasts” (regions). 

In the City of Kiev there are four 
“E. Ch. B.” congregations. None of their 
“Houses of Prayer” is officially referred 
to as the “main one.” From the practical 
standpoint, however, the recently rebuilt 
“House of Prayer” on Lenin Street is 
the largest; it is also the seat of one of 


the chief representatives of the Central 
Committee of the “E. Ch. B.” in Mos- 
cow. The Baptist ministers receive regu- 
lar salaries paid from the funds of the 
Central Committee in Moscow. There 
are no schools for the formal training 
of ministers and the necessary certifi- 
cates are granted by the Committee in 
Moscow upon the recommendations of 
local congregations. Once the certificate 
is granted, the name of the minister is 
registered with the Representative of 
the Committee for Religious Affairs at 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
in the Ukraine. Thus, the latter has 
nothing to do with the Selection or 
appointment of ministers. In comparison 
with other religious groups, the “E. Ch. 
B.” is growing more rapidly. Since the 
collecting of statistics is outside of the 
scope of the Committee for Religious 
Affairs, there are no figures |available to 
establish the exact number of people 
belonging to any particular religious 
group. 

Two of the religious groups indicated 
in the foregoing table are functioning in 
the Zakarpatskaya Oblast pnly. These 
are: Lutherans with three churches, and 
Methodists with one congregation. There 
is, also, the group of Pep exes Cal- 
vanists” with eighty-one congregations, 
spread mostly in the Western Ukraine. 

The group of “Adventists” is popu- 
larly known as “Subbotniki” (from the 
Russian word “subbota”—Saturday), 
since their weekly holiday|is Saturday 
and not Sunday. The central adminis- 
trative body of this group is in Moscow. 

The group of the “Qld Russian 
Church of Old-Believers” split from the 
Russian Orthodox Church centuries ago. 
In the Ukraine, at present, it has 132 
congregations. The “Archbishop of All 
Russia,” Irinarch, in Moscow, is the head 
of this Church. He has thre¢ subordinate 
bishops in the Ukraine who have their 
respective headquarters in the regions of 
Vinnitse (formerly his headquarters 
were in Kiev), Izmail, and in the City 
of Kishinev in Moldavia. Formerly a 
part of the Ukraine, Moldavia was con- 
stituted a Union Republic in 1940. The 
bishop of Kishinev, however, continues 
to have the Old-Believers in the Odessa 
Region under his jurisdiction. 

As to the group of 260 Roman Catho- 
lic congregations, they were all formerly 
subordinated to a representative of the 
Vatican. In connection with the recent 
agreement between the USSR and 
Poland regarding the exchange of popu- 
lation, a considerable portion of the 
Catholic clergy moved to Poland. Among 
them was the representative of the Vati- 
can. Therefore, from the administrative 
standpoint, the question of organization 
of the Roman-Catholic congregations is 
not settled as yet and it is not quite clear 
whether or not the Catholic clergy in 

(Continued on page 34) 
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URING World War II the scientific 

world was deeply aroused by re- 
ports of medical and surgical achieve- 
ments in the Soviet Union. As the 
titanic battles on the eastern front pro- 
gressed, there were frequent reports 
of the amazing record of Soviet war- 
time medicine. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist 
records in his Medicine and Health in 
the Soviet Union,* that “the Soviet 
Union’s overall record of saving the 
lives of more than 98 of every 100 
soldiers treated for wounds, and of 
restoring about 73 of that hundred to 
active military service, presupposes an 
excellent organization of medical facili- 
ties and skillful methods of treatment.” 
This, and similar striking achievements 
in protecting the health of the civilian 
population, including new methods of 
combating contagious diseases, consti- 
tuted a challenge to the medical pro- 
fession of the world that could not be 
ignored. 

Medical missions from Great Britain, 
Canada and the U.S.A., including such 
eminent scientists as the late Dr. Eliot 
Cutler of Harvard, and Dr. Wilden 
Penfield, Director of the Montreal Neu- 
rological Institute, were sent to the 
Soviet Union to study these remark- 
able new developments and report to 
their governments. But nowhere, until 
now, has there been published a com- 
prehensive and up-to-date authoritative 
study of Soviet medical advance during 
and since World War II. 

At last we have available such a 
study by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist in his 
latest book, a revision of his Socialized 
Medicine in the Soviet Union (1937), 
including significant new material on 
Soviet medicine in wartime. 

Dr. Sigerist is undoubtedly the most 
eminent medical historian in the 
world, and one of the greatest scholars 
of this time. Over fifteen years ago he 
was called from the University of Leip- 
zig to succeed the late Dr. William H. 
Welch, Nestor of American Medicine— 
founder of the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine. The successor of the great 
Dr. Karl Sudhoff as head of the world’s 
first medical history institute, Profes- 
sor Sigerist, in 1932, succeeded the 
great Welch, not only as professor of 
medical history, but also as Director 
of the “William Henry Welch Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine” of The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Author of Men and Medicine, The 
Great Doctors, Medicine and Human 
Welfare, Socialized Medicine in the 
Soviet Union—to mention but a few 
of his major contributions to medical 
literature—Dr. Sigerist, though still a 
comparatively young man, retired 
from Johns Hopkins in 1947 and re- 





* MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, by Henry E. Sigerist, M.D., Citadel Press, 
New York, 1947. 364 pp. Index. $4.00. 
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Preventive Medicine Comes of Age 


by DR. JOHN A. KINGSBURY 


turned to his old home in Switzerland 
to concentrate entirely upon the monu- 
mental task of completing his projected 
six-volume social history of world 
medicine. 

The volume under review is the re- 
sult of years of study and investigation 





Henry E. Sigerist 


of medicine and health in the Soviet 
Union. When preparing for his first 
visit to the USSR, Dr. Sigerist paid me 
the high compliment of asking me for 
suggestions concerning his plans and 
preparations. In collaboration with Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, I had recently 
written a book entitled Red Medicine, 
Socialized Health in the Soviet Union 
which Sigerist has frequently charac- 
terized as “the pioneer work in Eng- 
lish” on the subject. After telling Dr. 
Sigerist that I did not feel qualified to 
advise him, I did venture to say how 
handicapped Sir Arthur and I had felt 
during our three months of travel in 
the USSR by lack of knowledge of the 
Russian language, adding, “I would not 
think of undertaking such a mission 
again without first acquiring at least 
a working knowledge of Russian.” 
“You are quite right,” he replied. 
“I have been studying the language for 
three months.” And in a matter of fact 
way, he added, “I am now reading the 
works of Lenin.” At which I expressed 
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amazement, saying that I had been 
studying Russian for two years and 
was not yet prepared to read anything 
but scientific literature. “Oh,” he re- 
marked, with complete modesty, “Rus- 
sian is not difficult for one who has 
a command of Greek and Sanscrit.” 
To which I replied, “Very well. Hav- 
ing had ‘small Latin and less Greek,’ 
I think I shall take up Sanscrit!” 

After familiarizing himself with all 
available literature, Dr. Sigerist spent 
several months in the Soviet Union 
conferring with public health officials 
and physicians and visiting research 
institutes, hospitals and _ polyclinics 
(health centers), in cities, villages and 
on collective farms throughout the 
land. Small wonder then that the Lon- 
don Times characterized his first book, 
Socialized Medicine in the Soviet 
Union, as “far and away the most 
thorough and understanding account 
yet available of the deliberate planning 
of the Soviet statesmen in the realm of 
public and personal health.” 

Since writing his first volume, Dr. 
Sigerist has made several extensive 
trips through the Soviet Union study- 
ing health institutions and organiza- 
tions under varying conditions. He has 
continued his study of Soviet medical 
developments throughout the interven 
ing years with special reference in 
recent years to Soviet medicine in war- 
time. 

As a medium of effective exchange 
between American and Soviet scien- 
tists of results of recent research and 
current advances in developments of 
medicine and surgery and of public 
health administration, in cooperation 
with the late Dr. Walter B. Cannon of 
Harvard, Dr. Sigerist organized (1943) 
The American-Soviet Medical Society. 
To this Society he has dedicated his 
latest book, Medicine and Health in the 
Soviet Union. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Sigerist and Dr. Jacob Heiman this 
Society published the invaluable bi- 
monthly Review of Soviet Medicine, 
now an equally indispensible quarterly 
edited by Dr. Heiman, with the collab- 
oration of Dr. Robert L. Leslie and Dr. 
Abraham Stone. Considering his con- 
tinued intimate contact with develop- 
ments in Soviet medicine and health, 
his familiarity with the results of re- 
cent Russian research, his opportunity 
for discussion with Soviet scientists 
who have visited the U.S.A. since the 
War, and with American scientists who 
have visited the USSR, it is not difficult 
to understand why Medicine and 
Health in the Soviet Union is charac- 
terized as “the definitive volume on 
Soviet medical theory and practice.” 

In the Epilogue, Dr. Sigerist makes 
this very significant observation: ‘“In 
concluding this study of the Soviet 
system of health protection ... I ad- 
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dress myself chiefly to the young medi- 
cal workers of America, Europe and 
elsewhere whom I have had constantly 
in mind while writing this book.” Ac- 
cordingly, when asked to write this 
review I sought comment from young 
physicians whom I knew would be 
objective, if not critical, concerning 
Soviet affairs. I venture to quote the 
following discriminating comment 
from Dr. Walter Bale Seelye, Clinical 
Professor of Pediatrics in the recently 
established School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. Dr. Seelye 
writes: 

“In reading Dr. Sigerist’s book I was 
struck by the significant role of pre- 
vention of disease throughout and by 
his repeated statement that the Soviets 
are attempting to cut the line drawn 
between preventive and curative medi- 
cine. This is of course, the philosophy 
of pediatrics and may well be extended 
to fields of adult medicine. From such 
an authority as he one accepts the 
figures and data given as factual. 

“Of particular interest to the pedi- 
atrician is the account of the varied 
activities devoted to improving the 
status of the child in Dr. Sigerist’s 
Medicine and Health in the Soviet 
Union. Emphasis has been placed on 
measures designed for the protection 
of the health of pregnant women and 
newborn infants. With production the 
keynote of the Soviet Russia of today 
the women of that country have taken 
their places beside men in the feverish 
haste to produce material goods. Based 
on the premise ‘that woman should not 
be barred from any occupation, and 
that whatever her work may be she 
should be given the opportunity of 
having children without forfeiting her 
career,’ facilities have been provided 
for the care of infants and children of 
working mothers. The Institute for the 
Protection of Mother and Child has 
established nurseries in connection 
with factories, large government offices 
and schools where care is provided 
when it is not available in the home. 
With a history of famine and epidemics 
this biggest country in the world has 
faced the monumental task of reducing 
the appalling infant mortality rates 
that existed prior to 1914. Mandatory 
immunization against smallpox and 
diphtheria have reduced the incidence 
of these diseases to low figures. Collec- 
tive feeding, alimentary technology 
and similar terms bear witness to the 
serious approach to problems of nutri- 
tion, the cornerstone of modern pedi- 
atrics. Nutritional standards worked 
out by the Central Institute of Nutri- 
tion are said to be about fifteen per 
cent higher than those in other coun- 
tires and we are told that collective 
feeding operates under strict medical 
supervision, each factory kitchen hav- 
ing its own bacteriological and chemi- 
cal laboratories ‘where the food that 
goes in and comes out is tested con- 
tinuously for its purity and nutritional 
value.’ 

“A glance at the history of medicine 
in Russia reveals the fact that one of 
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the early pediatricians, Dr. Karl 
Rauchfuss, was also a laryngologist, 
the implication being that with diph- 
theria and tuberculosis almost uncon- 
trolled much of the work of those who 
treated children was concerned with 
diseases affecting the throat. One of 
the most frequent causes of death 
today is tuberculosis. In attacking this 
problem the Soviets have established 
dispensaries equipped with labora- 
tories and X-Ray, staffed by specially 
trained physicians. In 1914, there were 
forty such stations; in 1941, there were 
more than a thousand. These are 
placed in districts according to popula- 
tion and are supplemented by night 
and day sanatoria and the Tuberculosis 
Departments of General Hospitals in 
the larger cities. Special attention is 
paid to tuberculosis in children and 
numerous health kindergartens exist 
in connection with nurseries and 
schools. 

“The War not only interrupted the 
Soviet health program but destroyed 
many of the buildings in which these 
and similar activities were being car- 
ried on. Today this most remarkable 
group of people have re-dedicated 
themselves to the prevention of disease 
and the promotion of health.” 

Dr. Seelye’s “review within a re- 
view” I submit as an admirable ex- 
ample of the content of the book con- 
cerning which I have said so little. 

It is to be hoped that both young 
and old medical workers throughout 
the world—students, physicians, public 
health officers, nurses and _ social 
workers as well—will read this great 
book, which is much more than a 
volume on Soviet medical theory 
and practice. It is a treatise on the 
“New Civilization” which Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb found in the Soviet 





Union. Witness the concluding para- 
graphs of Dr. Sigerist’s Epilogue: 

“It is no longer possible to deny the 
great achievements of Soviet medicine; 
such denial could be easily contra- 
dicted by its practical performance 
under fire, by its acknowledged con- 
tributions to medical science, by its 
comprehensive program and organiza- 
tion embracing all phases of human 
betterment. Soviet medicine has al- 
ready demonstrated that socialism 
works in medicine, and works well 
even in the formative epoch of the 
world’s first socialist state. Thus, it 
is a system that is full of promise for 
the future. 

“T have approached this study as a 
historian, in the same detached man- 
ner in which I have studied develop- 
ments and conditions in other coun- 
tries and other eras of history. And 
I have come to the conclusion that a 
new period in the history of medicine 
has been inaugurated in the Soviet 
Union. All that had previously been 
achieved in five thousand years of 
world medicine represents only its first 
epoch, that of curative medicine. Now 
a new era, that of preventive medicine, 
has come of age and passed the stiffest 
test that one could devise. 

“We medical men know that there 
will be suffering in the world as long 
as there are love and hate, frustrated 
ambitions and other grievances. We do 
believe, however, that in a civilized 
society no man should be allowed to 
die from such elementary and primitive 
causes as hunger, cold, poverty or pre- 
ventable diseases. We know that such 
forces must not be allowed to plague 
man’s future as they have his past. 
Soviet medicine has shown that these 
hopes, far from being utopian, are well 
on the way to being fulfilled.” 


Yugoslavia Honestly Presented 


by IRINA ALEKSANDER 


THE SILENT PEOPLE SPEAK, by 
Robert St. John, Doubleday & Co., 
1948. 397 pp. $4.00. 


N MY trip through Yugoslavia, 

last summer, I heard so often the 
words “Robert St. John was here” 
that the little phrase began to sound 
almost as silly as “Kilroy was here.” 
Yet Robert St. John WAS there. 
Everywhere, or nearly everywhere— 
palpable, visible, audible; listening at- 
tentively; curious—with that good curi- 
osity that makes a correspondent a 
writer. He was there in all three geo- 
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metrical dimensions, with all his tour- 
ist-correspondent equipment, with an 
interpreter, plus one thing so many 
forget to take along: the heart. The 
humane, human heart that sometimes 
proves as valuable on such a trip as 
cans of solidified heat, canned food 
and professional utensils. 

“He came from America to tell his 
country the truth about us,” the Yugo- 
slavs were saying. “Tell America the 
truth,” they were asking Robert St. 
John, all of them, even the Gypsies. 

This would have been sufficient to 
make me await Robert St. John’s book 
with interest, the more that I knew 
his wartime book on Yugoslavia, and 
liked its warm quality. I was not dis- 
appointed, because Robert St. John 
kept his word—he has told the Ameri- 
cans the truth about what he saw and 
heard in Yugoslavia. He has told 
America even about the Gypsies of 
Senaja: 

“The crowd had thinned out now. 
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Only Gypsies were left. The end of 
the Gypsy quarter was the end of 
Senaja. That was where Branislav 
made his speech. It was a very formal 
speech. He stood with his heels to- 
gether and his fiddle under his arm. 
He said he was speaking for all of 
Senaja. For the Gypsies especially. 
They wanted us to take a message back 
to America. We were to tell America 
just what we had seen and heard in 
Senaja. We were to tell the truth just 
as it was. Maybe America would be- 
lieve us. They wanted America to 
know the truth about Yugoslavia and 
about Senaja and about the Gypsies. 
So we promised we would.” 

The Silent People Speak is packed 
with true human stories. Similar in 
their pattern (the war has done simi- 
lar things to millions all over the 
world), they differ as much as people 
who tell them. The author has a fine 
ear attuned to nuances; a sharp eye 
that helps him to classify people even 
though most of them are equally poor- 
ly dressed and housed. He knows that 
neither in America nor in Yugoslavia 
do two people speak just the same lan- 
guage. Not even two widowed mothers 
who have the same sorrows, nor two 
young partisan fighters who dream the 
same dreams, nor two workers who 
have the same worries, nor two peas- 
ants with the same duties. Each and 
every one of them has his own lan- 
guage, his “couleur locale,” his own 
climate of heart. 

Robert St. John has not merely cov- 
ered thousands of miles of bad Yugo- 
slav roads but miles and miles of hu- 
man faces, of human destinies, of hu- 
man lives between a grim yesterday 
and a brighter tomorrow. No speed- 
ometer registers this sort of mileage. 
But your heart does when you read the 
book because the heart of the author 
did while he was writing it. 

Amidst yesterday’s battlefields and 
tomorrow’s granaries and brand new 
school buildings, a great small nation 
is struggling for survival on the battle- 
field of life, of peace. Things like this 
do not make headlines. 

Foreign correspondents told Robert 
St. John in Belgrade: 

“If there’s an airplane shooting, a 
riot, or some other development which 
appears to put Yugoslavia in a bad 
light, there’s hardly any limit, they 
said, to the number of words they can 
cable. But if anyone of them tries to 
send a dispatch which tells how the 
people are building a new railroad, or 
increasing their own food supply, or 
overcoming illiteracy, back comes the 
‘hold-down’ order.” 

From the very beginning, on page 
four, Robert St. John issues a warning 
that comfortable Americans should 
remember: “The Balkans are not like 
New York or Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco... . Just existing here, the way 
Americans like to exist, is a job.” And 
further—another useful warning, ‘““We 
could not begin to understand the pres- 
ent here in Yugoslavia unless we got it 
into perspective with the past. What 


a Yugoslav does or thinks or says 
makes sense only if you know what 
he’s been through the past six years.” 

One of the most moving and beauti- 
ful chapters of the book is the one 
about the Youth Railroad. Staring in 
awe at the fresh graves and black 
ruins of Yugoslavia, Robert St. John 
pays due respect to life, to living. 

Here are thousands of youth build- 
ing a railroad, at an unprecedented 
speed and with an unmatched enthusi- 
asm. Through the hard rocks of the 
Bosnian mountains they drill tunnels 
toward light, toward life. All around 
them is their history—recent and an- 
cient: they fought in these mountains 
for five terrible years. They froze and 
starved here, they buried their broth- 
ers and sisters, their friends, their 
childhood, and “that castle up on the 
hill was built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by some Bosnian king. Those 
rusty metal things in the ditch at the 
side of the road were soup kitchens 
the Germans abandoned in their final 
flight.” 

“Sweat and enthusiasm. Eagerness 
and joy. And they did it without pay. 
.. .” writes Robert St. John. “In the 
hills they’d fought without pay be- 
cause they were fighting for something 
they believed in. Here they were work- 
ing without pay because they were 
working for something they believed 
in.” ... “Peasants and the sons and 
daughters of doctors, lawyers, and 
merchants are all mixed together. But 
because they are not required to wear 
uniforms there’s individuality in their 
appearance.” 

Because I know the country so well, 
and have revisited it so recently, in 
Robert St. John’s footsteps, I was in- 
clined to be an exacting reader. Yet I 
was captured by the honesty, warmth, 
truthfulness and likeness of the book. 
For these are Yugoslavs that move 
along the nearly four-hundred pages 
of Robert St. John’s book. I recognized 
them right away. I also recognized 
many situations and characters de- 
scribed by the author. I remembered 
dozens of conversations almost identi- 
cal with those reproduced by St. John. 
His interlocutor shouting, in a book 
shop full of people, about the “terror” 
and lack of freedom of speech re- 
minded me of the once high-society 
lady in Zagreb who stopped me, in a 
crowded street and began to explain, 
in an excited and loud voice, how little 
right “we” the people of yesterday 
have now to speak out “our” com- 
plaints. “You are crazy,” she shouted 
to me, “to come here. You'll see, for 
the mere fact that I spoke to you, a 
person who came from America, I 
shall be arrested.” I had from her a 
letter three months later: she asked 
me to send her some nylon stockings. 
She had not been arrested. 

_I also can testify the exactitude of 
statements like these: “You Ameri- 
cans may not know it, but we have 
already achieved’ the first goal of the 
peace. We have convinced the people 
of Yugoslavia that they are brothers.” 
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“If those who had misruled our coun- 
try for so many years would get into 
power again, then the whole war and 
everything we went through would 
make no sense.” 

But neither Robert St. John nor the 
Yugoslav people need my confirmation. 
The first deserves to be read, the lat- 
ter—to be understood, and both to be 
trusted. For the stubborn will for ex- 
istence, for a decent, independent ex- 
istence, inspired the Yugoslav people 
with an almost legendary bravery in 
war and a terrific endurance in peace. 
And Robert St. John, who did not leave 
his heart back home when going on 
his trip through Yugoslavia, bowed 
his head in silent sympathy before 
the fresh graves and looked around, 
with sincere admiration, at the young 
growths emerging from nothing. 


For Young — and Old 


THE GREAT HOPE, by Margherita 
Rudolph. With an introduction by 
Pearl S. Buck and drawings by Ab- 
bas. John Day, New York. 175 pp., 
$2.75. 


RITTEN for children, this sunny 

and fragrant account of a child- 
hood in Russia can be read with en- 
joyment and advantage by adults as 
well. It is based on the author’s own 
life and has some of the intimacy of 
autobiographical writing though it is 
done in the third person. It is the 
story of a life of hardship—and happi- 
ness—led by a Jewish family with six 
children in a village near the town of 
Chernigov in the Ukraine. It describes 
how they greeted the Revolution that 
liberated them from tsarist oppression 
and discrimination; it also describes 
the terrors of the Civil War that came 
when reactionaries, aided from abroad 
sought to restore the old rule of dark- 
ness and repression. The Civil War 
broke up the family and one of the 
daughters emigrated to America. But 
she kept in touch with her family 
and so she was able to learn of the new 
life they were able to have under So- 
viet rule and she was able to tell them 
of the new life she made for herself 
in this country. The book closes with 
some letters from the Soviet relatives 
and the author’s concluding comment 
is: These letters continued to flow be- 
tween the two countries; letters of 
sharing, and of constant curiosity on 
both sides. And these communications 
between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics re- 
flected the problems and the promises, 
the great personal endeavor and trust 
on both .sides. 

The author wrote this before the 
change in American official attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union. It is to be 
hoped that there will be a return soon 
to the earlier attitude that this book 
Was conceived in and which is essen- 
tial to the happiness of both countries 
and the security of the world.—lI. S. 
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Brief and Constructive 


MUST AMERICA LEARN THE HARD 
WAY? by Eugene L. Howard. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Muskegon, 
Mich. 1946. 134 pp. $1.50. 


IS little book deserves more at- 

tention that it has apparently re- 
ceived. It is in three parts, the first 
two of which follow a pattern that 
has been quite familiar since the Great 
Depression. The first part consists of 
an analysis and criticism of the exist- 
ing economic order. This is in most 
cases intelligent, factual, and disturb- 
ing. The second part presents the 
particular writer’s particular scheme 
for correcting the situation and usher- 
ing in an era of peace and plenty. In 
some cases (including Mr. Howard’s 
work) this is logical, well integrated, 
and theoretically effective—though all 
too often there is an implicit assump- 
tion of a group of human beings of 


such a high order that almost any 
scheme would work well in their hands. 
The trouble is that, human nature and 
the laws of social evolution being 
what they are, there is not the slight- 
est chance that any such artificial, ar- 
bitrary, individually-conceived plan 
will ever be adopted and actually put 
into operation. 

‘But in the case of Mr. Howard’s 
book “something new has been added.” 
The peculiar merit of this book is that 
it closes with a section devoted to a 
friendly, sympathetic, dispassionate in- 
terpretation of the aims, purposes, 
methods, and ideals of the Soviet 
Union and its people that is as con- 
structive and fine as anything one 
could well find in similar brief com- 
pass. If this could be reprinted (with 
appropriate editing) as a separate 
pamphlet it would be of great value. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THE JOURNEY WITHIN, by Romain 
Rolland, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1947. 171 pp. $3.00. 


IS spiritual autobiography of one 
of the great writers and intellec- 
tual leaders of our age is outstanding 
in its wisdom and beauty. It calls for 
some familiarity with the writer’s 
other works and if it serves to lead 
to a first reading or re-reading of these 
writings it will have added to its 
value. 


THE PORTABLE CHEKHOV, edited 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Viking 
Press, New York, 1947. 640 pp. $2.00. 


NCLUDES twenty-eight of the short 
stories, two plays, The Cherry Or- 
chard and The Boor and a choice from 
Chekhov’s remarkable letters. The se- 
lection is discriminating and the intro- 
duction is informative, but in the 
course of it the editor makes some 
incidental slurs against Soviet culture. 


THE WAGON OF LIFE, translated by 
Sir Cecil Kisch, Oxford Press, New 
York, 1947. 140 pp. $3.50. 


HE title comes from a Pushkin lyric 

translated by the author. It opens 
a series of other translations from the 
lyric poets of Russia. The versions are 
not distinguished, but since the origi- 
nals are printed on the facing pages, 
those with some knowledge of Russian 
will find them helpful. 


THE LIVING NOVEL, by V. S. Prit- 
chett, Reynal and Hitchcock, New 
York, 1947. 252 pp. $2.75. 


NAR. PRITCHETT is an English lit- 


erary columnist with a reputa- 
tion for brightness. Under close read- 


ing his columns, brought together here, 
lose their sparkle. His appreciative 
pieces on Russian novelists, for ex- 
ample, vapor off into sometimes silly 
speculation because they have no 
source in a knowledge of Russian life 
or history. 


HUNGARY, THE UNWILLING 
SATELLITE, by John Flournoy 
Montgomery. Illustrated. Devin 
Adair, New York. 281 pp., $3.00. 


R. MONTGOMERY was minister 

to Hungary where according to his 
own account he formed warm friend- 
ships with its ruling circles. This book 
was written as a service to his friends. 
In effect it is a whitewash of Hungar- 
ian fascism. The incredible perform- 
ance goes so far as to stigmatize Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia as more 
“willing” collaborators of Hitler than 
Hungary. It is a sign of the growing 
irresponsibility of book publishing 
that such sheer, and dangerous, ab- 
surdities are given circulation. 


FROM BEETHOVEN TO SHOSTA- 
KOVICH, by Max Graf. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York. 474 ™., 
$4.75. 


EADERS who may turn to this book 

in the belief that it deals with 
Soviet music should be warned that, 
but for a brief and incidental reference 
to Shostakovich, there is no treatment 
of Soviet music; furthermore, its con- 
sideration of Russian music is dispro- 
portionately small, and even in the in- 
adequate space allotted to it adds 
nothing to an understanding of Rus- 
sian music. The book as a whole is 
windy and mystical and is of little 
value in any of the fields that it cov- 
ers. 
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On Marriage to Foreigners 


Question: How do you explain the 
refusal to let Soviet wives of British, 
Canadian and American citizens join 
their husbands abroad, and the recent 
decree forbidding Soviet citizens to 
marry foreigners? 


Answer: We have recently received 
a number of questions on this subject. 
While one cannot but have sympathy 
for the individuals separated by these 
actions, the matter must be viewed 
against the background of the whole 
present international situation and the 
bitter hostility toward the Soviet 
Union existing in the countries whose 
nationals are involved. This is not a 
reflection of normal or necessarily per- 
manent Soviet policy but a direct re- 
action to the present situation and the 
drive for war against the USSR. It is 
those people in Britain, Canada and 
our own country who are responsible 
for the drive for war who must bear 
the real guilt for the unhappiness of 
the individuals concerned. 

The matter first came to public at- 
tention, and chiefly in Britain, when 
last spring fifteen young Soviet women 
married to British citizens were de- 
nied exit visas. Ralph Parker, Moscow 
correspondent of the British News 
Chronicle, sent a dispatch to his paper 
pointing out that before the weddings 
took place the British Embassy had 
warned all their personnel that any- 
one who married a Russian girl was 
liable to be sent home within twenty- 
four hours. 

When the matter came up in the 
British House of Commons, D. N. Pritt, 
K.C., M.P., stated: 

“The Soviet Government’s action 
was by no means unique. ...A num- 
ber of French and other foreign refu- 
gees working in this country during 
World War II, married British girls, 
but were sent back home as soon as 
the war was over, not being allowed 
to stay here with their wives.’ 

He then quoted the case of Aus- 
tralians who during World War II 
married Indonesian girls and returned 
home with them. The Australian Gov- 
ernment would not let the wives land 
and sent them back to Indonesia. The 
Australian Government refused the 
husbands permission to go back with 
their wives, telling them they were 
Australian subjects and must remain 
in their own country. 

It should be borne in mind that all 
the Russian girls who married British 
citizens prior to 1946 were allowed to 
leave for Britain, and similarly there 
have been a number of cases of Amer- 
ican citizens bringing their Soviet 
wives to this country. Since 1946 many 
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things have changed — among them 
American-Soviet and British-Soviet re- 
lations. Most of the 1946 marriages 
were with officials of the British Mili- 
tary Mission, the significance of which 
cannot be lost sight of in this period 
of international tension. Perhaps the 
Russians are too security-minded. But 
in the war-minded, espionage-ridden 
world of today, their attitude is un- 
derstandable. And when it comes to 
separation of families, the Soviet 
Union is certainly far more sinned 
against than sinning. There are tens of 
thousands of Soviet citizens in the 
D.P. camps of Europe who find every 
obstacle put in the way of their return- 
ing home. There are, of course, some 
who do not want to go back, but there 
are many others who do but are pre- 
vented from returning home by their 
former allies. Particularly tragic is the 
case of about seventy Soviet children 
who have been held in the British 
zone of Germany for two years or 
more. Forcibly driven from their 
homes in the Baltic States and brought 
to Germany during the war, they were 
at first cared for as orphans by the 
British authorities, who are obliged to 
repatriate these children when their 
place of origin is known. In most cases 
their parents and relations in the So- 
viet Union have been located and have 
been begging for their return, which 
so far the British authorities have re- 
fused. 

The latest Soviet note on the ques- 
tion linked the matter with the de- 
tained Soviet wives of British citizens, 
indicating that an opportunity was 
open to solve this question too. This, 
incidentally, supports what we said 
above to the effect that the whole mat- 
ter of the refusal of visas and prohibi- 
tion of marriages with foreigners is a 
direct reaction on the part of the 
USSR to the treatment her nationals 
receive abroad. 

Recently twenty-four Soviet citizens 
who had lived for many~-years in 
France were forcibly separated from 
their families and deported. 

Finally, we should not forget the 
case of Hamportzoon Choolokian, Ar- 
menian shoemaker who took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to return to 
his native Armenia, now a part of the 
USSR, and settle there. Unable to sup- 
port his family and with his wife ill in 
an asylum, he had, through the New 
York Welfare Department, placed two 
of his children, George 12 and Albert 
11, in the Mission of the Immaculate 
Virgin in Staten Island, and Alice, 6%, 
in the New York Foundling Hospital. 
When he made his plans to return to 
Armenia with his wife and two other 
children, he expected to take these 
three children also. But he was com- 






pelled to leave without them. The two 
Catholic institutions refused to release 
them to their father and were upheld 
in so doing by the New York court. 


On Individual Loans 


Question: Is an individual permitted 
to lend money to another individual 
in the USSR at interest? What is the 
Soviet attitude from a practical and 
ethical standpoint toward money lend- 
ing at interest? K. G., Fishkill, N. Y. 


Answer: There is no legislation in 
the USSR that would prohibit the lend- 
ing of money at interest rates by one 
individual to another. However, we 
are sure that such practice, if it exists 
at all, would be only in very isolated 
instances. 

For one thing, people in financial 
distress may always borrow sums of 
money from the mutual loan societies 
that are part of the trade union or- 
ganization in plants, factories, offices 
and other institutions. The money is 
loaned to them on their unsecured 
promise to repay, and a small service 
fee is charged. There is no practice of 
discounting notes by individuals or by 
banks to individuals. 

Since there is no private ownership 
of land, no land can be mortgaged or 
in any way pledged to secure a loan. 
Nor can any owner of his own private 
dwelling mortgage the house. Mort- 
gages are not practiced in the USSR. 

Of course, an individual is free to 
use his savings or redeem certain of 
his government bonds for any purpose 
whatsoever, including that of helping 
out a friend or acquaintance in need, 
but usury, that is, employing money to 
make more than the government rate 
of interest, would be unlawful and 
here again we are sure that even the 
charge of minimum rates of interest 
among friends would run contrary to 
the social mores of the Soviet Union. 

The concept of money as a commod- 
ity to be bought and sold, or as an in- 
strument for money making, has been 
almost completely eradicated from the 
consciousness of the average Soviet 
citizen, and has conditioned his be- 
havior in money matters accordingly. 


On Selling Goods to the USSR 


Question: What is the procedure for 
selling merchandise to the Soviet 
Union? F. C. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Answer: The official trading agency 
of the USSR in the U.S. is the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. For sale 
of merchandise to the USSR, we sug- 
gest that you contact them. 
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EVENTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Continued from page 6) 


In a statement made on August 1st (AP dispatch to New 
York Herald Tribune, August 2, 1947) Masaryk explained 
what had really happened: 


When the Marshall Plan first was mentioned it was my opinion 
it might be good for us—under certain reservations. . . . There has 
been some misconstrued idea that we were sent for by Moscow. 
Gottwald asked, two weeks before any talk of the plan, for ap- 
pointments to see Stalin and Molotov to discuss economic relations, 
since there was considerable room’ for enlargement of these... . 

Before seeing Stalin, I knew at once the situation had become 
exceedingly difficult. Some bona fide, but not very useful, specula- 
tion had been voiced in the West that “Czechoslovakia breaks with 
the Soviet Union” in having accepted the Paris invitation. Then 
I needed no evidence to realize our presence in Paris would have 
been used as a tool or hammer for purposes for which we were not 
willing to be used... . 

Any talk of threats or an ultimatum against Czechoslovakia is 
silly. We took the decis‘on which I cannot but consider the right 
one under the circumstances. 


The post-war Czechoslovakian government has consistently 
tried to maintain friendly ties with the West as well as with 
the Soviet Union. While Masaryk was here during the United 
Nations Assembly session he continued his efforts to get 
financial assistance from the United States—but under condi- 
tions that would not hamper Czechoslovakia’s independence 
of action. He is reported to have said a few weeks before his 
death: “We were told over and over that either we would 
get completely in the Marshall Plan, or we would receive 
nothing whatever.” 

On February 29, in an interview in Prague with the con- 
servative French Newspaper L’Ordre, Mr. Masaryk said that 
the new cabinet was formed “because the people have 


spoken,” and added: 


I will continue to march with the people. There were some 
people who thought it was possible to govern over here without 
the Communists or against the Communists. This was the cause 
of the crisis. Such changes as we have experienced usually cause 
civil war and require large sacrifices. This change was carried out 
without bloodshed and our people is and will remain democratic, 
and therefore I trust it. I have entered the government as a con- 
vinced democrat and I will remain in it as a democrat. 


It is a tragedy that the burden of his illness, and attacks 
of those he thought his friends and—who knows?—the dis- 
illusionment with hopes he still may have held regarding 
America’s attitude—prevented Masaryk from following the 
road he had chosen. It is a far greater tragedy that his death 
should be used as a signal to speed the plans for war. What- 
ever his private agonies, he did not want that outcome. 

In all the chorus of lies, the comparison of the peaceful 
cabinet change, supported by the people, with Munich and 
what followed is perhaps the foulest. The people of Czecho- 
slovakia are not likely to forget that the Soviet Union, alone 
among the nations, was prepared to come to their aid at that 
time, nor the role of the Soviet Union in their final libera- 
tion from fascism. Jennings Perry, PM columnist, wrote; 


The last time it was a question of the fate of the stout little 
nation, I remember, the question was decided not in Prague, but 
in Munich. On that occasion the Western powers, now so dis- 
turbed by the passing of political power to the Communists, threw 
Czechoslovakia bodily to Adolf Hitler—as you would throw raw 
meat to an insistent lion. In the present instance, the Czechs 
themselves would appear to have had a choice. After Munich, 
there was no singing in the streets of Prague at all. 


The vicious press and radio campaign on Czechoslovakia 
was followed up by official government action. The United 
States, Britain and France issued on February 26, on Ameri- 
can initiative, a joint communique charging that the Czecho- 
slovakian Communists “by means of a crisis artificially and 
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deliberately instigated” had suspended the “free exercise of 
parliamentary institutions” and set up a “disguised dictator- 
ship.” Frederick Kuh wrote in PM February 29: “The fumes 
of indignation rising from many quarters carry the stench 
of hypocrisy. One wonders what the three-power pronounce- 
ment would have looked like if the regime emerging from 
Czechoslovakia’s crisis had been on the Greek model.” 

When Jan Papanek, since dismissed as Czechoslovakiaan 
delegate to the United Nations, charging that Soviet policy 
was following the pattern of Hitler Germany, tried to get 
the Security Council to investigate and act on the Czecho- 
slovakian situation, he was rebuffed on the ground that his 
request was non-governmental. 

On March 12, Chile (which some months ago had severed 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia) formally accused the Soviet Union of “threatening 
world peace” and demanded that the Security Council in- 
vestigate immediately what it said was Moscow’s part in the 
“Communist coup” in Czechoslovakia. America is reported 
to be supporting this new attempt to turn the United Nations 
into an organ for the promotion of war against the USSR. 

Meanwhile the new parliamentary government of Czecho- 
slovakia is hastening the profound social changes introduced 
after the war. It is going ahead with its plans for further 
nationalization of industry and of trade, a large part of which 
it hopes will be with the West, for expansion of social insur- 
ance, for improving the general economic situation, and for 
speeding up the land reform. Farmers have been promised 
subsidies, lower taxes, large loans to help in farm mechaniza- 
tion, nurseries for farm children. Private holding of land will 
be written into the new Constitution. There will be no col- 
lectivization. The 20,000,000 acres of land remaining in large 
parcels (less than 4,000,000 acres have already been dis- 
tributed) will be turned over for the use of those working 
the land in parcels up to 120 acres each. 

It is time America realized that the old order has gone 
forever in Europe and that its people will support only those 
who are aware of their needs and meet them in deeds as well 
as words. 


Soviet Proposal to Finland 


HE HYSTERIA RAISED OVER THE SOVIET PROPOSAL TO FINLAND 

for negotiations regarding a mutual assistance pact, matched 
the hue and cry about Czechoslovakia, and will no doubt 
have a new resurgence during the actual negotiations—which 
the Finns chose to hold in Moscow although the Soviet note 
had left it to-them to decide if they preferred Helsinki. The 
New York Sun carried a two-inch war headline “sTaLin 
MOVES ON FINLAND.” Whlie the New York Times, forgetting 
its recent references to a new Munich in Czechoslovakia, 
made the extraordinary statement in a March 1 editorial, 
“there is not even a man with an umbrella to make an at- 
tempt to stay the aggressor.” 

The idea of a mutual aid pact between the Soviet Union 
and Finland is not a new one. It was raised following the 
armistice in September, 1944, when the Finns themselves 
took the initiative. 

In the New York Herald Tribune for March 15, Walter 
Lippmann, who speaks for powerful Republican circles, said 
that after what has happened in Czechoslovakia and Finland 
the conflict with the Soviet Union could no longer be treated 
as a cold war. He spoke of a coming military showdown in 
the field of power and said “the struggle is now a race for 
military advantage—for strategical positions, for allies and 
for the development of potential into actual military power.” 

lf Mr. Lippmann and those for whom he speaks mean 
what they say, how can the Soviet Union be blamed for 
moves to complete the security system on its actual borders, 
while America is in process of consolidating military alli- 
ances and extending its military power all over the globe? 
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Mr. Lippmann pointed out that “Finland is the key to the 
Baltic Sea and Scandinavia and to all the North approaches 
to Russia.” In the early stages of the war, as Professor Schu- 
man points out in his article in this issue, Finland very 
nearly became a place d’armes of the Allies against Russia. 
In the later stages, when Finland was Hitler’s ally, the Soviet 
Union learned through the long siege of Leningrad, just how 
Finland could be used as a base for attack on Soviet indus- 
tries and the Soviet people, and they are not likely to let it 
happen again. There is no “threat” to Finland, but a move 
for mutual security. 


“Saving Democracy” in Greece 


TESTIFYING JOINTLY WITH DeEFENSE SECRETARY ForRRESTAL 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on the need for 
$275,000,000 in addition to the $400,000,000 already appro- 
priated for military aid to Greece and Turkey, Secretary 
Marshall linked the military aid program directly to the 
economic recovery program for Europe. 

Secretary Marshall asked for the additional funds “to 
maintain an uninterrupted flow of military supplies to Greece 
and Turkey,” on the ground that only so would we be in a 
position “to help these free people retain their freedom.” 
President Truman in his second quarterly report on the re- 
sults of our Greek adventure to date, while unable to paint a 
very bright picture, insisted that due to our help “Greece is 
still a free country.” Both the President and Secretary of 
State spoke of the “foreign influences” supposedly menacing 
Greece independence, meaning both Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors and the Soviet Union. The President said further, “If 
the guerrilla menace should increase as a result of greater 
outside assistance, a new situation would be created which 
would have to be dealt with in the light of circumstances 
prevailing at the time.” Loy Henderson, head of the State 
Department’s Near Eastern Division, gave an even broader 
hint of the sending of troops to Greece in a speech at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on February 18. Warning of the “vast con- 
spiracy of international communism,” he said, “the United 
States will not stand idly by if aggressors imperil the integrity 
of Greece.” 

The American military is in fact already deeply involved 
in the shooting war in Greece. Major General James A. Van 
Fleet, one of America’s top-flight combat generals, is now in 
Greece actively directing combat operations against the guer- 
rillas. Along with the chief of the British Military Mission, 
he is a member of the Greek National Defense Council. 
Under his direction the new group of American officers are 
now attached to Greek combat divisions who are fighting 
against their own brothers. Until censorship was clamped 
down on direct reports from the scene of battle, a number 
of reports reached this country of the way in which the 
Americans were egging on the sometimes reluctant Greek 
army units to more active warfare. United States Colonel 
Augustus J. Regnier took over from a hesitant Greek major 
and led a Greek platoon up a mountain slope under heavy 
machine-gun fire to place them in positions overlooking the 
guerrillas who had bombarded Salonika. While later denied, 
the story was reported with convincing detail by American 
correspondents on the spot. 

Any hour, any day, an American officer in Greece is likely 
to be shot, precipitating an international incident, and per- 
haps that new situation of which President Truman spoke. 

With American participation in a shooting war already 
a fact, and our deeper and deeper involvement not only 
likely but inevitable, the American people surely have a right 
to examine the reasons for which they are asked to spend 
their money and shed their blood. 

Are we indeed saving democracy in Greece? What is the 
nature of the Greek government we are supporting? Has 
our aid so far helped Greek recovery and kept Greece free? 
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Are the Greek people threatened by an outside force that 
would overwhelm them without our help? Are the Greek 
guerrillas receiving any aid at all from Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, or from the Soviet Government, either directly or 
indirectly? 

The answers to these questions, for those who read below 
the headlines, are to be found in the reports of our own 
correspondents in Greece, and especially in the enlightening 
series that Homer Bigart has been writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Bigart wrote on February 6: 


Forgetting that no one but a Greek has been killed or captured 
in this civil war, Athens says it’s impossible to “contain the Slav 
hordes” with an army so small and poorly equipped. 


The Athens correspondent of the British independent 
weekly, The New Statesmen, wrote on February 8: 


I have it on high Anglo-American authority that no guerrilla 
has, in fact, been seen by independent witnesses actually in the 
process of crossing a frontier. . . . All prisoners captured in the 
Konitsa battle were Greeks. . . . There was no sign of an inter- 
national brigade. 


None of the weapons used by the guerrillas can be shown de- 
cisively to have been supplied recently from abroad. 


Maurice Pearlman served in Greece as a major in the 
British army from October, 1944, until May, 1946. Now a 


free-lance correspondent, he wrote in a dispatch from Athens 
to PM, January 25: 


Konitsa proved no easy victory for the Greek army. Yet they 
were facing a purely Greek guerrilla force. There is no conclu- 
sive evidence that the guerrillas received armed support from 
across the border. This was told me in Athens by men whose busi- 
Ness it is to know. 

About the nature of the monarcho-fascist regime put into 
power by British bayonets and tanks, which drove into the 
hills the people’s forces who liberated their country, and 
which is kept in power now by American dollars and mili- 
tary aid, there can be no doubt. 

Homer Bigart wrote on January 28: 


It is generally accepted by members of the American Mission 
to aid Greece that unless radical changes are effected in the gov- 
ernment structure, Greece will remain a bottomless rathole into 
which millions of American dollars are poured without visibly 
improving the conditions of the Greek masses. . . . Athens is a 
fantastic bureaucracy employing more than 80,000 civil servants. 


Greece is the only country in Europe today, outside of 
Spain and Portugal, where the trade union movement has 
been completely suppressed. There is a death penalty for 
striking. Freedom for the exploiters and black marketeers, 
for the venal government bureaucracy and for the British- 
trained and American-supported military is the only kind 
of freedom that exists in Greece today. These are the “free 
people” we are helping to “retain their freedom.” 

On February 26, Athens newspapers carried a statement 
by press officer of the American embassy and the American 
aid mission declaring “There is no country in Europe where 
a greater degree of press freedom may be found than in 
Greece.” The same day two editors of the Socialist weekly 
Machi were arrested for carrying an editorial criticizing the 
recent mass execution of prisoners of the resistance move- 
ment who had been convicted two years previously. On Feb- 
ruary 28, Homer Bigart reported a new wave of arrests and 
executions—all alleged “collaborators” whose only crime was 
that they fought the real collaborators of Italian and German 


fascism. Pointing up America’s responsibility in this situation, 
Mr. Bigart commented: 


This curious manifestation of justice—the shooting of prisoners 
after so long a period of detention—is explained by the fact that 
previous governments were afraid to carry out the executions. . . 
They feared censure by the Left-wing of Great Britain’s Labor 
Party, which was keeping close tabs on the British Mission here. 
Now, with Americans playing the first fiddle, the Greek govern- 
ment feels free of such restraints. 
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The New York Herald Tribune was moved by the dis- 
patches from its correspondent, to comment editorially 
(March 6) that while it should be rernembered that Greece 
never had known democracy since the fourth century B.C.— 


Nevertheless, it is perforce embarrassing to the United States, 
engaged as it is in an ideological war, to be so closely associated 
with a government that seems bent on suppressing those demo- 
cratic elements that do exist in Greece, and on smothering the 
possibilities of democratic expression. 

On March 7, Mr. Bigart reported that Nicholas Kolyvas, 
former Minister of Justice, laid the current arrests and execu- 
tions directly to the Truman Doctrine. The Greek Govern- 
ment, Kolyvas said, believes that Washington desires ruthless 
suppression of the Left as an implementation of President 
Truman’s “containment of Communism” theme. He aid 
there was no moral justification whatever for the arrest of 
these people for alleged crimes committed during the German 
occupation when both British and American broadcasts were 
urging EAM (The National Liberation Front) to neutralize 
and repress all elements collaborating with the Germans, and 
he insisted that they should have received amnesty under the 
Varkiza agreement. Mr. Bigart continued: 


In the matter of individual freedom, the coalition government 
of Liberals and Populists (Royalists)—created last September by 
Loy W. Henderson, State Department Director of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs—has proved far more repressive than even the 
predominantly Rightist government which preceded it, Mr. Kolyvas 
maintained. 

Some of the Greek army’s methods of fighting are as 
barbarous as the government’s method of ruling. 

Last November the London Daily Mirror published photo- 
graphs of Greek soldiers on horseback (British-uniformed, 
British-trained and American-financed) carrying nine human 
heads by the hair, one of them a woman’s. The authenticity 
of these pictures was proven beyond doubt by the British 
soldiers who took and supplied the pictures. Despite the denial 
that such practices occurred, the Greek Foreign Minister, in 
announcing that they had been discontinued, in fact admitted 
that the regular troops had been responsible. 

Even more ghastly, since the victims were still alive, was 
the account furnished by Dan L. Thrapp, United Press 
correspondent writing from Salonika (New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 12) of the following episode: 

Frenzied Greeks jeered, pelted and jabbed 121 captured guer- 


rillas who were forced to march in an army victory parade through 
Salonika’s streets today. 


Had it not been for the display of modern war equipment, the 
spectacle might have come out of the Fourth Century, B.C., when 
Alexander the Great sent back to Salonika—named after his sister 
—his conquered enemies chained to chariot wheels. A shrieking 
crowd estimated at more than 200,000 waited for hours to torment 
the captive rebels. . . . Some Greeks armed with sharpened sticks 
broke through the soldier lines and prodded the rebels. The soldiers 
did not stop them. Leading the guerrillas was a woman dressed in 
khaki. She marched proudly, without flinching. At her side were 
two men, their chins thrust out. Blood ran from a gash on one’s 
forchead. . . . Seriously wounded rebels were in a truck, but all 
who were capable of hobbling were pushed into the ranks. . 

‘Is this the kind of regime the people of Greece want? Are 
the Greek people running their own affairs independently, 
free of foreign intervention? Let the aged Sophoulis answer. 
On June 26, 1947, Sophoulis said: 

The interference of the Americans in the internal affairs of our 
country is so great that we can say that Greece has abandoned 
herself under the economic and administrative control of the U.S.A. 
All future activities of the Greek ‘government will have to be ap- 
proved previously by the President of the United States and his 
representatives here. 

During the negotiations at the United States Embassy that 
later put Sophoulis himself into power as a liberal facade for 
the terrorist regime, the Right Wing paper Ethnikos Kiryx 
reported all ships carrying fuel to Greece were held up in 
Italian ports, and Greece was left almost without light and 
transport. 

American domination of Greece has become increasingly 
open. The fact that the Greek army is financed by the United 
States gives us the power to appoint the government, and 
completely control the foreign trade and economic life of the 
country as well as to protect the growing economic penetration 
of American private enterprise. Americans are in virtual 
control of every government department. The chief of the 
new Foreign Trade Administration, an American, has the 
power to sanction or veto any foreign trade contract, either 
by government or private enterprise. 

Despite the more than a billion dollars in foreign aid re- 
ceived in help from abroad since the end of the war, it is 
generally agreed that Greece has made less progress in eco- 
nomic reconstruction than any other country in Europe. 
Despite British and American military assistance, the govern- 
ment’s military situation continues to deteriorate, with 70 
per cent of the country now reported in the hands of the 
guerrillas. Despite America’s claims of “advancing democracy” 
in Greece, the corrupt and inefficient Greek government grows 
steadily more repressive and terroristic. —J.S. 
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Refuting the “Times” on Anti-Semitism 


. 


(Condensed from the February 22 issue of 
Report on the News issued by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship.) 


HE New York Times recently fea- 

tured two articles in which it con- 
veyed the impression that anti-Semit- 
ism was “mounting” in the Soviet 
Union and that the situation of Soviet 
Jews was rapidly deteriorating. Mr. 
Drew Middleton, who left the Soviet 
Union in May of last year and is now 
in London, expressed surprise that 
“such wide-spread anti-Semitism” 
should exist in “a country that boasts 
of its lack of racial prejudice.” Mr. 
Cyril L. Sulzberger, writing from Paris, 
quoted an unnamed “observer” as his 
source for a report on the “decay” of 
the Jewish autonomous region of Biro- 
bidzhan. 

In order to ascertain the facts of the 
situation we interviewed an expert 
on Jewish affairs, Mr. B. Z. Goldberg, 
President of the American Committee 
of Jewish Writers, Artists and Sci- 
entists, of which Professor Albert Ein- 
stein is Honorary President. Mr. Gold- 
berg, for many years managing editor 
of the Jewish Day, writes a daily col- 
umn for that Yiddish-language news- 
paper. He has made several trips to 
the Soviet Union, returning from his 
last visit in the summer of 1946. 

Mr. Goldberg told us that he visited 
most of the major cities that have a 
large Jewish population. He traveled 
from Riga to Vilna, down to Lwov. In 
all the cities and towns along the road 
he met with the Jewish communities, 
he went to their synagogues, he even 
addressed the congregation during a 
service in the synagogue in Kiev. 
Wherever he went he soon established 
a friendly and familiar relationship 
with the people of the Jewish commu- 
nities. 

“In none of these cities, towns and 
villages I visited did I hear any com- 
plaints of anti-Semitism or of any dis- 
crimination against Jews in any field 
whatever,” Mr. Goldberg states. He 
added that he met a number of Jewish 
families whose boys were studying at 
the High Military Academies. 

Mr. Goldberg took issue with Mr. 
Middleton’s assertion that “it appears 
to be government policy to reduce the 
number of Jews in positions of influ- 
ence in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs,” and that “Jews are barred from 
joining the Ministry even in the most 
subsidiary positions.” 
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“T could name a great number of 
young Jewish people studying at the 
Soviet School for Diplomatic Service 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” he 
declared. “In the Foreign Offices of 
the Byelo-Russian and the Ukrainian 
republics, as well as in the Moscow 
office of Solomon Abramovitch Lozov- 
sky (himself a Jew), who at the time 
was Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
I met high-ranking officials who were 
Jews and with whom I could converse 
in Yiddish.” 

Jews in the Soviet Union told Mr. 
Goldberg that the Nazi occupation 
authorities during the war instigated 
and fostered a resurgence of anti- 
Semitism in those parts of the USSR 
they occupied. “But as soon as those 
sections of the Soviet Union were lib- 
erated by the Red Army the Soviet 
Government sent in what might be 
called public relations men to counter- 
act this Nazi propaganda against the 
Jews.” 

According to Mr. Goldberg, the Jews 
in those areas told him that the Soviet 
Government took immediate steps to 
eliminate this Nazi-fostered anti-Semit- 
ic attitude. Comparatively long terms 
of imprisonment were meted out to 
those who were unrelenting and tried 
to continue the propagation of the 
Nazi line. 

Mr. Goldberg, during his last stay 
in Moscow, in 1946, met with Moishe 
Silberstein, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of the 
Jewish Autonomous Region, and A. 
Bachmutsky, Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Region, who discussed 
conditions in Birobidzhan. 

These are the facts he was able to 
report to us, as told him by these two 
prominent Jewish leaders: The popu- 
lation of the region today is approxi- 
mately 160,000 of which about 45 or 50 
per cent are Jews. Under the first 
post-war Five-Year Plan for the Soviet 
Union, new plans for the development 
of Birobidzhan along with general plans 
for Far Eastern development have been 
worked out. The plans provide for in- 
creased Jewish immigration to make 
the Jewish population in the region a 
majority instead of a plurality which 
it is today. 

“One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the Jewish phase of the 
Autonomous Region,” Mr. Goldberg 
pointed out, “is the plan for the es- 
tablishment of a full-fledged Yiddish 
State University in Birobidzhan.” 

Today, Birobidzhan is practically the 
only place in‘ the world where all cul- 
tural activities including the public 
school system are being conducted in 
Yiddish. 

Mr. Goldberg very emphatically de- 
nied Mr. Sulzberger’s statement that 
“one of the main functions” of the se- 
cret police in Birobidzhan was “to pre- 
vent disillusioned pioneers from de- 
parting.” This, he said, “is the most 





ridiculous statement, since anybody in 
Birobidzhan can go to the railroad sta- 
‘tion and buy a ticket to Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk, Irkutsk, or any other 
place, without any trouble whatever.” 


“As a matter of fact,” Mr. Goldberg 
continued, “if the government applied 
any pressure on the Jewish population 
to go to Birobidzhan, or to prevent them 
from leaving Birobidzhan, the Jewish 
population there today would be very 
much larger than it is. Today, Birobid- 
zhan is going through a process of de- 
velopment and civilization similar to 
that of our northwestern regions before 
they became states, or that of Alaska 
today. Pioneers come and go, but the 
bulk of them remains to develop their 
new country. The establishment of 
Birobidzhan as an Autonomous Jewish 
Region and a prospective Jewish Re- 
public has nothing to do with anti-Sem- 
itism or with a Jewish problem in the 
Soviet Union. The intention is to af- 
ford the Jews statehood, to give them 
the same opportunity to develop their 
own national life and culture as is pos- 
sessed by all the other nationalities in 
the Soviet Union. The region contains 
most of the basic natural resources 
necessary for industrial development, 
such as coal, iron manganese, etc., 
and produces a very large wheat crop. 


“Mr. Sulzberger’s informant gave 
himself away in the last paragraph 
of Mr. Sulzberger’s dispatch, connect- 
ing this fictitious anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union with the ‘British conten- 
tion that Communist Jews, many of 
whom spoke Russian, had migrated to 
Palestine.’ That is the line of the Arab 
League and other anti-Soviet and anti- 
Semitic propagandists. Of course, 
many of the Jews reaching Palestine 
today speak Russian, as do hundreds 
of thousands who were born in Russia 
but who are not ‘Communist Jews,’ 
and who are now seeking to migrate 
to Palestine from other European 
countries.” 

We think it most unfair that the 
New York Times, at this moment of 
artificially created tension between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, at this stage of the “cold war,” 
should go out of its way to propa- 
gandize slanderous statements about 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. It 
would have been more constructive, 
had the Times recalled to the minds 
of its readers the fact that during the 
war, when six million Jews were ex- 
terminated by the Nazis all over Eur- 
ope, it was the Soviet Union who 
saved one and a half million Jews 
from that fate by evacuating them to 
protected regions, out of the grasp of 
the invading Nazis at a time of its own 
greatest emergency. However, the 
propaganda spread by the New York 
Times will not make the American 
people forget that the Soviet Union 
has eliminated anti Semitism within its 
borders—on one-sixth of the earth— 
and that it has given and guaranteed 
the Jews equal citizenship rights un- 
der the law, which also makes anti- 
Semitism a crime. 
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THE DISCUSSION ON SOVIET MUSIC 


(Continued from page 17) 


themselves as democratic. Cultural fig- 
ures in the Western World who say that 
culture is unconnected with politics 
should realize to how vast an extent 
cultural matters have been perverted by 
these war mongering forces as an instru- 
ment of propaganda. The old myth of 
Russian “cultural inferiority” to the 
West, once sponsored by the Russian aris- 
tocracy under Tsarism, is now being 
revived as part of the propaganda 
beamed at the Soviet Union in radio 
broadcasts and spread in magazines and 
newspapers throughout Europe. 

The Soviet people are proud of the 
culture they have built up and think it 
the best in the world. It is not that they 
think every work they produce is a 
masterpiece. The present criticism shows 
how sharply they analyze their own 
production. Nor is it that they think the 
capitalist countries produce only bad 
work. They believe, and correctly, that 
for the first time in history they have 
created the conditions under which cul- 
ture on the highest level can be a pos- 
session of the entire people, and the 
artist and masses of people can be 
brought together. They contrast this with 
conditions under capitalism, where cul- 
ture has become increasingly degraded 
into a mass-produced, standardized com- 
modity, and vast effort is expended to 
consciously produce trash. They resent 
the fact that the few works of art pro- 
duced in capitalist countries despite such 
conditions are portrayed as examples of 
the “glories” of art under capitalism; 
that governments such as our own spend 
enormous sums on the “export” of cul- 
tural material for propaganda purposes, 
while they make no effort whatsoever to 
bring good art to the people at home. 
Because culture has been perverted into 
an instrument of “Marshall Plan” propa- 
ganda, the highest political body of the 
Soviet Union felt that this propaganda 
called for an answer. 


Is not the free exchange of cultural 
ideas and experiences among various 
countries desirable? 


Decidedly yes. A free cultural inter- 
change, however, can only take place 
among countries which have a desire for 
peaceful relations, and for mutually bene- 
ficial trade. Art cannot be “above poli- 
tics.” Such an outcry often is used by 
a reactionary politics which wants art to 
cover up its true character. When Furt- 
waengler, organizing music for the Nazi 
regime, used this argument to induce 
foreign artists to perform in Germany, 
he was given ringing refusals which won 
the applause of the entire world. When 
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German artists used this argument, they 
found themselves left with no culture. 
No matter how splendid a country’s past 
cultural works may be, if its leadership 
plays lightly with ideas of wholesale de- 
struction of human beings, or the support 
of fascism, the exploitation of other na- 
tions and colonial peoples, it cannot have 
any real interest in culture, and can lead 
only to a complete destruction of cultural 
life. 


An interchange of cultural experiences 
would be beneficial both to Soviet artists 
and our own. It would be good if this 
were made possible, by our having a 
government which would stop and sup- 
press war mongering, establish friendly 
diplomatic and trade relations with the 
USSR; one that would be interested in 
building a democratic and healthy cul- 
tural life at home. (It will be remembered 
that instead of fostering cultural inter- 
change with the USSR, our government 
has on the contrary blocked such inter- 
change by insisting that representatives 
of Soviet cultural life register as “agents 
of a foreign power,” as in the case of the 
Ukrainian musicians and writers who 
were compelled by this action to cut short 
their visit to the U.S. in 1946.) 





Is not “freedom” essential for culture? 


The American composer generally has 
“freedom,” of a kind which means free- 
dom from criticism, freedom from guid- 
ance, freedom from performances, free- 
dom from a public, freedom from pay 
for his work, freedom from the ability to 
compose seriously except in spare time 
wrested from the needs of making a liv- 
ing. If the American government were 
to call together a group of leading com- 
posers, and speak as follows: 

“We are setting up opera houses in 
every major city of the country; we want 
you to compose operas for them; we will 
support you for all the time you need; 
all we want is that you take stories as true 
as possible to actual life or American 
history; that you write the best music 
you know how; that in bringing on the 
stage characters of the American people, 
you try to recreate them in an idiom that 
will draw upon the great wealth of 
American folk music; that in the process, 
you try to create songs that the Ameri- 
can people can sing.” This, to my mind, 
would be roughly analogous to part of 
the Soviet resolution which covers many 
more problems. Freedom to an artist 
means the freedom to work and produce 
as a creative artist, the opportunity to 
have and to work for an interested pub- 
lic. 

That freedom will not now be denied 
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the composers whose work has come un- 
der criticism in the decree; indeed, it is 
probable that every effort will be made 
to give them even greater opportunities 
than before to improve and enrich their 
work. They will continue to receive, 
through their professional union, the 
regular allowances which free compos- 
ers, like all creative artists in the USSR, 
from economic pressures. This was the 
case formerly with Shostakovich after 
his previous experience when “Lady Mac- 
beth of Mtsensk” came under sharp 
criticism. He not only had the financial 
security to continue his creative work, 
but was put in charge of the musical 
work of the New Theater of Folk Art 
organized in Moscow at that time as a 
medium to bring to the Soviet people 
the folk music, dance and drama of all 
the Soviet national groups. 


Does this series of resolutions on cul- 


WHAT’S DOING IN 


(Continued from page 20) 


“We have been hungry and cold; many 
people got weak from hunger. But no- 
body here died of hunger,” they told 
me. “That’s more than you can say of 
Shanghai!” 

They have met the situation with that 
matchless ingenuity which Chinese can 
show when no bureaucrats hold them 
down. They have organized trading ex- 
peditions across Manchurian battle-lines, 
paying bribes to the Kuomintang mili- 
tary both ways. They have evaded the 
warships, taking advantage of fog and 
storm. They have run the biockade not 
only with food but with cotton, on 
which fifty small textile mills survive! 

Industrial production in Dairen is 
only one-fifth what it was during the 
Japanese war. None the less production 
does go on. Eighty small factories and 
shops recently combined into a Ship- 
building Company and were beginning 
to make “replacement ships.” 

“It is bad to lose one hundred ships,” 
said Merchant Yu. “But it would be 
worse to keep the ships in port. Some 
ships get through with cargoes. If all 
stayed in port, all would starve.” 

Besides, there are bright aspects of 
life in Dairen. Some 16,835 families 
moved out of slums into fine new houses, 
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ture mean that from now on the basic 
problems of culture in the USSR have 
been settled? 


It can be confidently predicted that 
Soviet cultural life in the future, as in 
the past, far from being static, will be 
characterized by widespread controversy, 
hot debate, sharp self-criticism. A healthy 
culture is one that constantly tackles 
fresh problems of life and art, of the ex- 
ploration, discovery and mastery of real- 
ity. Such a process calls for a constant 
appraisal of work already done, of suc- 
cesses and failures, of new tasks rising 
and the equipment necessary to cope 
with them. There will be many new 
opportunities for the press and radio 
commentators over here to become “dis- 
illusioned” all over again. 


A copy of the full text of the resolution is 
available on request by writing to Soviet Russia 
Today, 114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


DAIREN? 


free of charge! An even larger number 
got farming land in the peninsula that 
had formerly been seized by the Japa- 
nese. The ex-Japanese factories that were 
turned over to the municipal govern- 
ment were in part sold to Chinese capi- 
talists, and the money secured enabled 
the municipality to increase the number 
of schools. Chinese primary schools have 
doubled, though they still accommodate 
only half the total children. Three new 
colleges have been opened—medical, en- 
gineering and electrical—in addition to 
the liberal arts Kwantung College. All 
together they have 1,432 students. 

“We have some troubles,” said trade- 
union chairman Tang, “but not such bad 
troubles as they have under the Kuo- 
mintang. We have no housing trouble; 
people have better houses than they ever 
had. We have no clothing trouble, for 
the Red Army turned over the Japanese 
war supplies to the city and everyone 
has clothes. We had food and fuel 
troubles, but nobody died of it. We have 
some unemployment trouble, but we 
have 50,000 workers employed and only 
1,500 unemployed; this is better than in 
Shanghai. 

“Nobody loots our factories as in 
Formosa. Nobody shoots our students as 
in Hankow. Nobody arrests our news- 
paper reporters as in Shanghai... . We 
have a democratic government for the 
first time in the life of Dairen.” 

To which Merchant Yu added: “Un- 
der the Japanese there were seventy-one 
commercial taxes. Now there are only 
eight. Taxes are removed entirely for 
merchants who bring in food. Under 
this government the people are one big 


family. So people take courage—and 
risks,” 





RELIGIOUS LIFE 
IN THE UKRAINE 
(Continued from page 23) 


the Ukraine has to report to the highest 
Catholic hierarch on the territory of the 
USSR, the Vatican Representative in 
Latvian SSR. There is a large Catholic 
Church in Kiev; it is still closed, how- 
ever, due to damage inflicted during the 
war. 

The 262 congregations of the Greek 
Orthodox Uniats group are situated in 
the Western Ukraine only, in Zakarpat- 
skaya Oblast especially. The number of 
adherents to this group, however, is 
diminishing rapidly, the larger portion 
of the group having rejoined the Russian 
Orthodox Church following the libera- 
tion of the Western Ukraine after the last 
war. 

The only Ukrainian congregation of 
the Armenian Church is in Odessa. None 
of the three Moslem congregations has 
a regular mosque in the Ukraine. In 
Stalino, the Moslem services are per- 
formed by mullah in an ordinary house. 
The same is true of the congregations 
of eighty-seven Moslem-Tatars in Kiev, 
where the question of building the 
mosque was discussed as early as 1914, 
but no adequate financial means could 
ever be raised for this purpose. 

The legal provision regarding “twenty 
persons as a minimum” required for 
signing an agreement with the City or 
Rayon Soviet for the buildings for the 
performance of religious services, per- 
tains to all religious sects in the same 
way as to the Russian Orthodox Church. 
No rent is charged by the State in such 
cases. 

At the end of the interview, Mr. 
Vilkhovy stated that there is no such 
thing in the Ukraine as “competition” 
between various Churches. Such compe- 
tition in other countries originates usually 
in economic relations between various 
classes of the population, which do not 
exist in the USSR. The same could be 
said about the so-called “anti-Semitism” 
for which there is no place in the USSR; 
the Jewish people are an integral part 
of the Soviet population. All the social 
activities of the Jewish population are 
integrated with those of the rest of the 
population, leaving no place for any 
“secularism” of the Jewish people what- 
soever. This factor is strengthened by 
complete freedom of worship and the 
separation of religion from politics and 
social activities. 

(In his third and last article, Mr. 
Tereshtenko will deal with his first hand 
observations of the religious life of the 
Ukrainian people.) 
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An historical novel based on the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-05. An excellent por- 
trayal of the Russian officers, soldiers and 
sailors and their life during the war. The 
characters are the actual generals and ad- 
mirals, such as Admiral Alexeyev, the vice- 
roy: General Stessel, commander of the fort- 
ress of Port Arthur: and General Kuropatkin, 
commander-in-chief; and other officers and 
their wives, as well as rank-and-file soldiers 
and sailors whose names are inscribed as 
heroes in Russian history. 


It was for this novel that Stepanov received 
the Stalin Prize for Literature. 


784 pages Price: $2.50 postpaid 
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A volume of selected stories by nineteen 
of the best known Soviet writers, including 
Gorky, Alexei Tolstoi, Mikhail Sholokhov, 
Konstantin Simonov, and others. With the 
exception of the three by Gorky, all the sto- 
ries were written during the past decade. 
Here is an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the style and content of modern Soviet 
writing, to say nothing of the joy and pleas- 


ure you will derive from reading this volume. 
472 pages Price: $2.00 postpaid 


Both books ure publications of the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow 
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Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 

Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 





Current Features 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


THE LUCKY BRIDE 


An operetta of Old Russia. in 
color. 


THE GREAT GLINKA 


The life and loves of the great 
Russian composer of "Ivan Susa- 
nin" and -"’Russlan and Ludmilla," 
starring Boris Chirkov as Glinka. 
Directed by Lev Arnshtam. 


THE WINNER 


Lusty comedy-musical of Russia 
today, starring Ilya Perevertsev 
and Irina Cheredniakhenko, Di- 
rected by Andrei Frolov. 


THE MIRACLE OF 
DR. PETROV 


(In the Name of Life) 


The triumphant story of a Russian 
doctor in a challenging drama of 
-contemporary life. Directed by 
Alexander Zarki and Joseph Hei- 
fits, producers of "Baltic Deputy." 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the In- 
ternational Cinema Festival at 
Cannes. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Current selection 


"Has integrated a mass of information 
not hitherto available in English....A 
definite contribution to understanding.” 
—Richard E. Lauterbach, New York Times. 


"Mr. Mandel would have performed a 
public service hed he done nothing but 
gather together in one volume this great 
collection of information. ... He has 
performed a further service by setting it 
down in terse prose." 

—San Francisco News. 


“Encyclopedic in its scope but both the 
arrangement of the material and a clear 
narrative style make it highly readable. 
. . + Should be repeatedly consulted by 
all those who are interested in narrowing 
the cleavage between the Soviet and non- 
Soviet world." —Foster Rhea Dulles, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


“Every statement buttressed by a mass 
of pertinent facts ...a zealot for ac- 
curacy." —Albert Rhys Williams. 
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up-to-date material presented in Williams’ inim- 
itable question and answer style. 

CHARIOT OF WRATH by Leonid Leonov. The latest 
book by one of the greatest living Soviet 
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mont. Absorbing authoritative information on the 
diverse Soviet nationalities. 
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new selection 


SRT Book Club is proud to bring 
to its members MOTHER by Maxim 
Gorky, a masterpiece of world 
literature long unavailable in this 
country. This new edition, in a 
translation revised by  Isidor 
Schneider, carries an introduction 
by the noted American novelist, 
Howard Fast, and, in an interest- 
ing appendix, an account of how 
the sons and daughters of the men 
and women of Mother, the workers 
of the Red Sormovo shipbuilding 
works, proved worthy of them in 
the struggle against fascist tyran- 
ny. Mother is not only a soul- 
stirring world classic, but it has a 
profound significance for our time. 


“This beautifully bound edition 
of the proletarian classic, out of 


print in America for years, is a 
welcome publication." 


—Chicago Sun and Times. 


“Those who will read it for the 
first time will make a major liter- 
ary discovery." —Howard Fast. 


“To read Mother is to undergo a 
great emotional experience. It is 
a world classic." 


—Jewish Book Guild News. 

"The characterization ‘of Pela- 

gueya Viasova and the description 

of her intellectual growth are 

among the most moving in liter- 

ature. An indispensable book for 
readers and writers alike." 


—New Masses 
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